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What We Have Done in Eleven Years. 


SCOOSCOOOSE OOSOSOOOOOOOOD 


For the first time since this paper was founded I propose to give a few facts and 
figures which may interest not only those who have followed us from the beginning 
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; though 
A\kye?Z mountain of coins totalling nearly a quarter of a million pounds. is the amount 


Sc 
a 
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in the shape of pencil-cases and penknives, of which 25,000 and 20,000 respectively 
have been handed over to readers. This means that on an average twelve have beer 


x 
bK sent oat every day of the week for the past e'even years. Finally, and perhaps greatest 
of all, we come to the work which has been carried out by readers of the paper themselves, 


ba 

a 
v3 
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2 #6 viz., the Fresh Air Fund. Since the Fresh Air Fund was first started—ten years ago— 

\* the huge sum of £30,000 has been subscribed by readers of the publications issued from 

this office (together with certain amounts got together by a few other kindly con- 

of 800,000 children have benefitted thereby—enough fo fill 
Liverpool and Edinburgh combined. 

: just these facts beloee you in onder thet yqe may sealiee thet 01 as 

some rather big things in the past. Regarding the things it will do in the future I am aot to speak—except 

cone eoithat Eetween now and the Christmas of 1902 you receive a great many pleasant surprises, and a further huge sum 

of prize money will be distributed among you. Meanwhile, I thank those steady supporters, without whose kindly help so many 


big things could never have been accomplished, and wish you all a Merry Christmas, oy 
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AP! Tap! went the keys of six 
typewriting machines as _ the 
girls sitting before them ener- 
getically worked their_ fingers. 
Occasionally they lool:ed at the 
clock. and when it was half-past 

five one of them heaved a sigh of relief. 

“There is only half-an-hour more,” she 
said to the girl next to her, “and then wo 
shall he free to get out of this stuffy room.” 

“Perhaps we age tho ce : ported. 
“unless any work comes in at t . " 
minute. Tost Friday, know, we had f- Raa quite late, and if special work 

mes in, Mrs. Ashton always expects us to stay. - : 2 
al “1 know,” said Kathleen Merton, the first speaker. “I bate it all. Iam sick of 
typewriting and of everything else. J wish I could Le rich! I wish someone or 
other would marry me! I wish——’ . one 

‘he ran est a man interrupted her, a tall man with fair hair and blue eyes 
at whose appearance the sour icoe on Mrs. pres s face vanished and the nearest 
attempt she ever made to a smile came in i ace. 

a food afternoon, Mr. Curtis,” she said. affably. “What can we do for you 
to-day?” for Jim Curtis, the successful playwriter, was quite her best customer. ¥ 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Ashton,” he replied, “I have some very special wor' 
here. Could I have a copy of St pec at a Ze wait for it. Will you 

lease give it to your moet rapid and accurate worker 
F “ Misa Merton,” called the manageress, “come here, please. You are he 
quickest and best worker. Will you set to work on this at once an Mr. Curtis wi 
wait for it. Take a seat, Mr. Curtis. Miss Merton won't belong.” . 

Kathleen took the manuscript and returned to her place to begin copying it. 
The writing, however, was 80 diffical t to decipher that she got on but slowly until 
Jim Curtis left his seat and went over to her. : bas 

“Can I help you?” he asked politely. “I am afraid my writing is very bad, 
but it is not always quite such a scrawl. I wrote this in a great hurry. 

Kathleen looked up into a pair of serious, very sad- eyes and thanked 
their owner gratefully. With him standing at her side helping her, the work pro- 
ceeded more rapidly. At six o'clock the other girls filed out of the office. In 
another half-hour the last word was typed, and with many thanks Jim Curtis 
de; 


parted. 
“I only wish I had more customers like him,” sighed Mrs. Ashton. “Poor 


’ young man; he gets thinner and paler every time I see him, and I believe it’s all on 


account of that wife of his.” Sete 

“ Wife?” said Kathleen in surprise. “Js he married ? 

“Married! I should think so, indeed. You don’t mean to say you never heard 
about his wife going off two or three years ago without any apparent reason. And he 
won't get a separation from her, loves her still they say, and believes she'll come 


beck to him, She'd better hurry up about it, say I, or she'll find him departed 
. thislife. I never saw anyone look so ill.” 


i baggage. Poor fellow! 


“ How he must love her,” said the gi eat. 

“Love her? Oh, yes! but he's a fool I think. No woman ever born is worth 
what he’s suffered because of her. Let him get a separation from her, I eay, get 
rid of her once and for all and not bother any more about such a worthless 
If ever I saw a man cut out for a7 death it’s 


the one that’s just left this room. Oh, well,I must be off. night, Miss 


+ Merton.” 


' peveral weeks 


She clattered down the narrow staircase, and in a few moments Kathleen 
followed her. As she walked through the noise and glare of the Strand she 
thought pityingly of the man of whom she bad just been hearing. She no longer 
wondered at the overwhelming sadness in his eyes. “ He was not to blame, I am 
positive,” she said to herself, as she entered the Bloomsbury boarding-house where 
oe Bee “Tam sure she only was to blame. I can tell he is a good man by 

face.” 

She half hoped he might come to the office the next day, but it was not for 
t he again appeared and asked if Miss Merton might undertake 
the work as it was most urgently needed. So once more Kathleen tried to 


- her his writing and once more he stood by her side and helped her. Again 


looked into his sad face but this time che understood the reason of its sadness. 
Some days after Jim Curtis came to Mrs. Ashton with a proposition. He had 


‘ go much work to do that he found it quite impossible to cope with it alone. 


: the hire of the machine, as well as for her yg time. 
or Mr. 


Might Mies Merton come to his house daily from three to six, so that he could 
dictate his work to her, instead of first writing it and then having a fair copy, made? 
It would be a great saving of time, and he would, of eras, Mrs. Ashton for 
. Ashton was quite 

willing. She had a great regard and liking . Curtis, and she was as fond as 
her rather peculiar nature permitted her to be of Kathleen. £0 the matter was 
arranged, and every afternoon Kathleen found herself in a sunny room over- 

» looking the river, typing Jim Curtis’ ideas as they fell from his lips. It 
was not easy pe by He spoke very rapidly, had a trying hubit of 
— himself; but he was intresting work, and he was eo uniformly © 

ind and courteous that she orengnly erred the hours during 
which she worked for him. He was di ga play, and, as the 
plot unfolded itself before her, her interest in it increased, for 
she remembered what Mra. Ashton had told her about the 
tragedy of his life, and she perceived that the play dealt 
with a very similar subject. : 

Then one dull November afternoon, when the sun 
had sunk into a bed of fog, and the boats on the 
river looked like shapeless masses of blackn:ss, 

they reached the culminating point of the goo 

S The faithlessness of the wife, the agony of the 

betrayed and deserted husband, his lonely 

life, had all been described in vivid and 
burning words. Then they came to his 
meeting with the girl, whose sweet- 

US, "ness and tenderness did a little.to 
comfort him for the mi which 
to whom he clun 


~ 
~. 


ns, that he would never 


= 
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proach upon 


t and be ha ° 
that you get 
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BY CLAUDIA ASHTON. 


he found that her image was dying out 

his heart and that daily the gir! an Seornee 
sag Soares tohim. Finally he made up his 
mind to ask her if she loved him, if as so. 
Bn he had made himself free, she would marry 

m. 

__ Kathleen typed the impassioned sentencc; 
with a feeling almost of terror. Jim Curtis 
had never dictated like this before. W):::t 
did it mean? What was be ssying? And 
suddenly she realised that he was speaking 


to her. 

“ oe he was saying, “ Kathleen, I love you. If I were free would you 
marry me . 

The girl felt no cd ey 

It seemed as if she had known all her life that he would say this to her sano 
ay, , She looked at him without speaking and in that moment thcy saw each 
other’s soul. To her he was the man whom she knew that she Joved with her 
whole heart ; to him she was the woman for whose love he longed with all the desire 
cf a man who has once been betruyed and deceived, and who, after the agonies of 
disillusion, sees the baven where he would be, where he hopes to find conifort ani 
peace for his tortured heart. 
- : Kathleen,” he said again. “If I were free would you marry me? Tull 

e 


aa she fool as 4 

“I can’t,” she said, “oh, you must know that yofl can’t make yourself free, 

While your wife is alive you ‘ea marry no one else. oon onaed= i 

ae be get a separation from her,” he interrupted, but the girl went on without 
ing him. 

“You promised to be her husband till death parted you, and till then, no matter 
what happens, you can marry no one else. I almost wish I did not believe this, but 
I do, an thowgh I can’t help loving you I must try not to and 1 must leave off 
coming here. I must never eee again.” 

There was a long silence; and then the man spoke. 

“IT can’t think as you do,” he said, “but I must abide by what you say. I will 
wait until I have the right to ask you. Try to forget what I have eaid. And Miss 
Merton” (she-noted with relief that he addressed her conventionally again), “I hope 
you will come here once more. The play is very nearly finished. ‘To-morrow after. 
noon will complete it and I have grown so accustomed to dictating to you that I feel 
I should not get on so well with a stranger. It will only le once more. Will you 


come ? 

_ Kathleen hesitated. She knew it was weak of her to say yes, but the prayer in 
his eyes rather than the formal request prompted her to do so. After all it was 
only for once more, After to-morrow she would go back to her usual work und 
never see him again. 

She went home and to bed, for, in ber state of mind, she found it impossible to 
bear the trivial chatter of the people who gathered in the drawing-room of the 
boarding-house after dinner. Her head was throbbing, her whole being was aching 
with emotion. She could not sleep, but spent a w night tossing about, and 
going over and over again the events of the day. ce again she recalled the 
impassioned tone of Curtis’s voice as he asked her if she loved him, and gloried in 
the joy the words had given her, though she dared not accept the gift he offered. 
That she loved him she knew, and now, reviewing the ye more calmly, away 
from the influence of his words, she realised that she imposed a terribly hard 
task on herself by promising to continue working for him, even one day longer. 

The next afternoon the pig seemed to progress more slowly than usual. Mr. 
Cortis did not dictate wi customary speed and fire. Indeed he seemed 
curiously dull and tired, but as the afternoon wore on he became brighter and 59 
absorbed were they in the work that neither noticed that six o’clock had long been 

d. The clocks were chiming nine when Curtis threw himself back in his chair. 

“Don’t type the last few ”” he said hoarsely, “it is supposed to be unlucky, 
you know. 

As Kathleen drew the sheet of paper out of the machine the sudden opening of 
the door made her look up. A woman came into the room, a tall, fair woman, 
beautiful still though her face was white and haggard. _ Ske stood just inside the 
door without attempting to advance. 

“Jim,” she said, “I have come back to you. I must have been mad wien 
I went. I believe I loved you all the time. I didn’t realise what I was doing. 
That fiend tempted me. He told me all kinds of lies about you and I was fool 
enough to listen to them, but I’ve come to my senses at Jast. Will you forgive 
me, Jim? Will-you take me back? ” ; 

The man did not answer. He was staring at her as one looks at some- 
thing one cannot believe is really there. . 

woman spoke again, her voice breaking with misery and fatigue. 

# Ed my dearest, you loved me once, haven’t you even a word of pity for me 
now 

Then Curtis recovered his senses. He stood up and held out his arms. 

“My darling, my wife,” was all he said, but in those four words the womun h.d 
her answer. ran forward and he caught her in his arms. . 

athleen knew that she ought to go, that no third person had the right to witness 
this meeting, but she was incapable of moving. All power of action seemed to have 
deserted her. She sat, wide-eyed, dumfounded, s at them. Now that Jim's 
wife was actually she understood what a sacrifice she had made in rejecting 
his love, but she un too that he had never really loved her. Ina flash she 
saw that in his loneliness and sorrow he had turned almost unconsciously to the girl 
with whom he had been so much in contact, that the womanly sympathy she had— 
onion 2 unwittingly—shown him, had roused in hie heart which had not 

stirred since wife left him. No man who loved a woman as she now 
understood Jim Curtis still loved his wife could have room in his heart for anyone else. 
It was all a mistake, a delusion, a deception. He had mistaken gratitude for love; 


regard for 

And as realised all this she realised too that this man held her hexrt 
between his hands. The was un Alone with him it had been easy 
enough to of the rights of the other woman, but now that the other woman was 
before her, q in his arms, receiving his caresses, she knew that the one thing she 
longed for was man’s love. 

“ Jim,” she whispered suddenly, in a hoarse, strained voice. She did not know 
what she wanted to say—only felt she must speak or go mad. But Outis cid not 
even hear her. He was gazing at the woman in his arms; all the sadness had gone 
out of his eyes, and they were blazing with the joy of a satisfied longing—of o 


His wife was eneiting to him in a low, impaesioned voice, and neither he nor she 


seemed conscious of ‘8 presence, CA: 
The girlcould bear no more. With an effort she shook off her numbness, and, 
unseen by the = who were absorbed in their new-found happiness, she 


hurried from the room. moment she was out of the house, and walking 
darkness, 


be ak 
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Dalmeny going to call 
g Hermia: “I expect him. 

Why?” Effie: “I’ve got to study, and the gas alwa; 

burns co mnch brighter in my room when you two are 


to be the. father of the South 
African Fidéld Force, and as 
he is seventy years of 


the claim ey not the parlour.” 
roy - es the front is Only 70 Known Burglars. 
surprising part of the Ono of the burglary insurance companies advertises that 


“ there are 70,000 thieves known to the police.” Sir Robert 
Anderson says that seventy would be nearer the number of 
dangerous professionals. 

Irish Tobacco. ; 

Tobacco has been grown in no fewer than twen' -five 
centres in Ireland, and the leaves have been cut and dried, 
and are now offored for sale. Its excollence for smoking is 
vouched for, and there seoms no adequate reason why the 
weed should not boom contem eously with the new 
Irish literature. Quite possibly here and there the growing 
may bring wealth to the cultivators, and eventually—who 
knows ?—become the envy of American Trusts. 

To Throw Oil. 

A test of a cannon that throws a shell designed to 
scatter oil on boisterous waves was recently made. The 
shell is of wood, and conical in shape. It contains two 

ions of oil. At one end of the projectilo isa vent. This 

s covered with paper, which is blown off as the shell leaves 
the piece, allowing the oil to escape. In this way it is the 
purpose of the inventor to calm s rough sea for distance 
of a mile, raking a smooth path for a lifeboat to follow on 
her way to disabled vessels. 


Bloodless Surgery. 
Dr. Jokichi Takamine, ® Bs ape claims to have 
discovered the possibility of bl surgery through the 


may bo a 

without the spilling of a drop of blood. 
demonstrated that the discovery is the most powerful 
medicine known, and at the same bv it might be said the 
most rjoaei At present it cost# 4s. a grain, or £1,400a 
poun 


yw ‘Milling Ground.”” 
An institution dear to older generations of Harrow 
boys is, alas! no more. Im ly below the school- 
was & narrow strip of ground. It was known as the 
ground, ond hero any boy had a right to settle his quarsd 
witha trial by the fists. It was an honest-stand-up fight 
before the whole school, and fair play was thus insured. 


French stoma Suicides 
The France Militaire publishes statistics showing that 
cases of suicide arc more uent in the French Army 
than in any other European force. Among every 1,000 
deaths in the army from all causes, no fewer than an average 
of mo f (in 1896 exactly fifty, and in 1897 fifty-one) are 
self-destruction; while of every 100,000 men on the 
rolls of the army no fewer than an average of twenty-seven 
commit'tuicide evory year. Among the Colonial troops the 
number is even higher. 
A Lamp of Luminous Microbes. 
A-atrargo lanp has been constructed by a French 
ae, A glass giobe, placed on a metal stand, is nearly 
with liquid com of luminous marine microbes; 
there are two tubes running from the globe, and through 
these a supply cf air can be sent to the interior when the 
light. grows dull, the effect apparently bear to 
revivify the microbes. The light from this ae will last 
for several wecks without renewal of the il juminating 


Curious Bequest. 

The will of Dr. von Jirusch, a Professor of Pharmacology 
at Prague University, who died recently, has just been 
opened. Hoe has bequeathed nearly £3,000 to the National 
Museum of the city, on condition that all his belongings— 
furniture, clothes, plate, linon, library, manuscripts and 
letters—shall be ed into air-tight cases and kept for two 
hundred years, His object is to enlighten the poonte of 
tho twenty-second century as to the manners and te of 
those of the twentieth. 


Tiny Copies of P.W. 

Tt is no easy task to find novelties to use as luggage in 
Christmas crackers. The famous Tom Smith, however, is 
always to the front in these mattera, and this year, amongst 
his many fresh ideas, is one which will ap; to readors of 
the publications issued from this office. 
a speciality known as the “ Press Cracker,” and each bon- 
bon contains a miniature copy either of Pearson’s Weekly, 
the Daity Express or M. A. P. Although the copies are 
only an inch or so in Jength, the matter in them is quite 
readable, When you Ro to buy your Christmas crackers 
you should ask for th particular brand, which may be 
obtained at any of tho shops dealing in these articles. 
Fancy getting 9 copy of Pearson’s Weekly given away free 
with every cracker you buy! 


A New 


With that spometing enterprise which marke the Trans- 
atlantic, a phonograph impression of a lynching scene had 
been secured from Negroland, and outside a Toronto cigar 
ice sopenret a flaming placard in theso words: 

“Hear the negro yell and plead for water as the flames 
slowly consume him. You can hear it inside. Get your 
ticket at the counter and hear it. ‘This week only.” 

Perchanco the American Tobacco Trust will yot bring 
Londoners a taste of this high-class form of advertisement. 


Firemen and Electric Wires. 

In consequence of the reported cases of firemen receiving 
shocks whilo directing water-jets on to live electric con- 
ductors, a scientist has carried out some instructive experi- 
ments to determine the minimum length cf jet through 
which a shock is sensible at different voltages. For a jet 
twelve metres in diameter, a curve ia given between 

re and length of jet; at the maximum voltage 
employed of 3,600 volts, sensation was perceptible through 
a jet of throc and a-half metres; the shock was, however, 
quite endurable for a length of one metro. From those 
experiments the author concludes it to be impossible for a 
fireman in ordinary work to receive shocks from any con- 
ductor without actually touching the wire with the nozzle. 


When the Year began in March. ° 
December, so called from being the tenth month when Submarining does not to be an unmixed pleasure. 
the year began in March, bas probably had more names During a recent trial on ® ch boat of this description 


the temperature rose to 140deg. Fahrenheit, and the crew, 


lobsters. Submarining should ea 4 <7 efficiont 
appears, 


conferred upon it than any other of the twelve into which 
our year is now divided. Among the early Saxons it was 
called Winter Monat, or winter month, After their con- 
version to Christianity they called it Heligh Monat, or holy 
month, in honour of the birth of Christ. In later days in 
Germany it was called Christ Monat for the same reason. 
Fires uscd to be lighted for warmth in this month, and the 
want of chimneys used to causen too obvious inconvenience, 
which led to its being called Fumozns, or smoky. It was 
also dubbed Cauus, or hoary, from the snows or hoar frosts 
which then gencrally whitened the higher grounds. 
Medicine Bottles as Gods. : 
A Indy missionary in Burmah, some time ago, gave 
Dr. A. J. Gordon the following account of how she was the 
innocent cause of the worship of medicine bottics having 
been instituted. In one of her tours she cama upon ® 
whero cholera was raging. Having with her a 
quantity of a famous pain-killer, sho went from house to 
house administering the remedy to those attacked, and left 
a number of bottles to be used after she had gone. Return- 
ing to the village some months subsequently, she was met 
by the head man of the manag aR cheered and 
delighted her by this intelligence: “ , we have come 
over to your side; the medicine did us so much good that 
, - at this news, she 


quite unconscious of a terrific storm that was raging in 
the outer world. Millionaires, in flying to one of these 
submarine retreats, will be able to indulge in the novol 
exporience of finding themselves in 


Director Directed. 

‘At one of the stations of an uncertain railway a third- 
class passenger civilly asked the name of the place. A 
porter pointed to the nameboard, remarking, “Can't you 
read?” A director, who was travelli third-class instead 


inquired whether he changed 
still and don’t bother; this ain’t = junction!” the porter 
The director, who was m surprised at tho 


a room, showed her -killer bottles solemn); of the 
in a row upon the and before them the whole com- train was moving off when a porter shouted to him: “ Keep 
pany themselves in your bald head in, old buffer, or you'll catch 1" 


Be ul, be glad, then laugh, dinze, and s 
Of ie ea "cry, “« PEARS N's : 


Brighter. SN 


What's in a Name? 

President Roosevelt says 
that his namo is to be 
nounced in threo sylia les, 
the first as in “rose.” Thus 
tho name is, spelt phonetio- 
ally, “ Roz-e-velt.” 

Parisian Boxing Club. 

A boxing club has been 
started in Paris. Matches are 
to be stopped whenever & 
boxer seems likely to get 
hurt; “tapping the claret” 
is to be avoided as much as 
pa and a doctor is to be 
in constant attendance. 


and the dynasties 
Servia and Bevtess, thane 
is eg tg ig King, 
nor wereign in Europe 
to-day wis 


0 

the loins of James I. All our Bo: beteoag is ig =o 
all Hapsburg, all Hohenzollern, Romanoff, all Savoy, 
the official Bonapartes, all the minor rulers in Germany, 
all have in their veins a strain of the blood of James and 
of his unfortunate mother. 
vO hes hild 

a child exchange. The poorer of the 
city who cannot afford outings mend’ thole dren to 
country peasants, and receive in return for an equal —— 
of time peasant children who want to seo the city. C) 


plan has worked s0 well that the charitable German women 


who originated it would like toextend it. There is even talk 
of Perea d children betweon 2, pene countries, so 
that they will gain still more valuable expericnce. 

Waves Furnish Buoys with Light. 

Gehre, a German engineer, has invented a 
buoy whose merit consists in that wave action lights it 
electrically. The apparatus needs no attention for months 
at a time. Even the lightest waves generate the light, 
while the heaviest storms fail to put it out. Furthermore, 


light. These buoys are now be em: in 
shallow waters along the lnc So = 
Patti’s Reasons for Success. 

This is the way that Adelina Patti is suid to have at 
one time summed up her good points in accoun for her 
waaceee on the operetto sings: “I am not beaut but I 
am pretty—that’s one. am tolerably —that’s 
two. I am an effective dresser—that’s I havea 
way with me that is ay wee sa four. I like my public 
(for my public like me I like them, and never tire 
of pleasing them)—that’s five. I have a good voice—that’s 
six. I know how to sing well—my own way—that’s seven. 
T always know my musio—that gives comfort to my audience 
—that’s eight. act fairly well with tho roles I sing— 
that may count as nine.” 

Fee eciain Menenteemieh pics 

a oncon: of worship, a Sunda: 

or two ago, the morning service was quietly weereadings: rf 
was a wet morning, and there was uently a poor 
congregation. The preacher indulged @ wearisome 
discourse, and several of the congregation naturally 
weary. iu a monotonous tone of voice he went on wad on, 
and said, “ What have we had, my brethren, worth pater 
since we met here last Sunday?” The words werv hardly 
out of the speaker's mouth than he received a reply to the 


edifice. It was simply one word, viz., “ Wages,” and was 
said loud enough for most of the ee 4g The 
mozal to be drawn is very simple, as it simply means that 
wages are preferable to long sermons. 


«Mum and ‘ Missus.”’ 

A“long-felt want” isan equivalent for “monsieur” and 
“madame.” Suppose a lady her handkerchief. A 
yokel cries after her, “ Hi, hi”; an artisan, “ Hi, missus”; 
a ’bus conductor, “Hi, lidy;” 9 retired butlor, “Here, 
mum”; an educated man, if he be shy, leaves the hand- 
kerchiof lying, for no word springs naturally to his lips. It 
is even wocso in the case of a man. The attention of a 
stranger is not to be attracted save by a rude shout or by 
abrupt words. “Sir” is as dead as the sadly-perverted 
“mistress.” In the extreme west of America, if it 
be necessary to call after a stranger, he is addressed as 
“Mr, Man,” and sometimes as “friond.” A society should 
be organised, in the interest of public manners, to popu- 
larise a courteous word of address for men and another for 
women. 


How th: Doctor ‘Got Even.” 


In London art circles » story is told about a 
famous French painter and an aly ous French 
physician. The painter is a great lover of dogs, and the 


other day his favourite St. Bernard became ill, and 
speedily grew so weak that his master, determined to save 
his life at any cost, eent for the famous physician, feeling 
confident that he could cure him. When the physician 
arrived and learnt what was wanted of bim, he secmed at 
first Hiterally potsified at the thought that anyono could 
have the audacit Salt kien to preemie bere do 

i examined th 


prescribed was about to go 
away, when the painter a ed crm ca asked him 
ly, that he 


to 

can very easily do me a favor. I have just eome 
now railings round my new country villa, 

exceedingly obliged to you if you would paint them for me.’ 


le 


SAINTS IN BUSINESS. 


Brewers, Burgiars, and Beggars all have thelr ows 
Particular Patron-Saints. 


Everr trade enjoys the patronage of some saint—a state of 
affairs the vaigin of getieed Fe lost in the mists of antiquity. 

St. Luke runs the painting trade, inasmuch as all painters 

i The saint was himself a painter, 


societies. .. 
St. Luke is also the eli of a Naga and the doctors 
honour him by going to chure!: in a bedy on his feast day, which 
occurs in October. There is a special service in St. Paul's on 
that day for medical men, who attend it in their academical 


“ 8t. Crispin beads the shoe-makers. Every Monday is con- 
secrated to him by his followers of the awl and last, for that 
~ day with the majority of shoe-makers isa no-work day. “ Cris- 
in Crispianus” was the battle-cry of those shoemakers who 
ional part of the army, and followed Henry V. on to the battle- 
field of Agincourt. : 
Musicians are blessed with the patronage of St. Cecilia, who 
is led as the inventor of the a he is their patroness 
and the leader of things musical. It would be impossible to 
say how many musical societies are known by her name all over 
the world. 
“At the close of the seventeenth century, the annual musical 
festival in her honour was held in the Stationers’ Hall, 
“instituted by the Cecilian Society. ; 
* "We should be in a fix without our fisherman St. Peter to 
direct operations carried on by bis followers. Peter was a fisher- 
man, and he is now recognised as the head of the trade. Fish- 
_,@mongers have their offic documents stamped with a die con- 
_ Jaining an impression of the Prince of fishermen. 


val TENT-MAKERS CLAIM ST. PAUL. 


‘Professional thieves have what the folice call fish-hooked 
“fingers, or, in other words, St. Peter's fingers. The allusion is 
ato - fish caught by the saint with a piece of money in its 
mouth. 

> Carpenters are very pleased with their St. Joseph, who was 
lee a carpenter. 

Architects and masons both quote St. Thomas as their patron- 
gaint, He became the model of the former body through the 
a of the Indies giving him a large sum of money to build a 


, architectural societies adopt an effigy of the saint 
a8 of their arms. Hoe is usually represented with a builder's 
peenare anal ena tan mone y= at bis feet. 
3 You would hardly think tent-makers followed in the 
: trend of other and larger industries in the matter of claiming a 
saint in connection with their business. St. Paul is attached 
.;to the tent-makers, and some makers bring him into prominence 
: by stamping his figure on some of their productions. Not every 
firm adopts this idea, but ib ie lnrgely carried. ot by some of the 
ones. 
ans ting as the fact is, one is surprised to learn that. the 
‘weavers and spinners throughout the world claim Isis as their 


ahe has for ages asa classic She 
:was be alps of io aera Egypt cad pained boriiine 
ot weav: 

#"ilore work with St. Nicholas ; parish-clerks and aleo burglars 
,laim him. We insinuate nothing in linking and 
homer a together, but the fact remains that Nic’ is the 
4 of both professions He has been the sailor's saint for 

generations. 


ST. NICHOLAS WAS A CLERK. 


s 


ly Orders), and Nicholas was a clerk 
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t2-PRARSONS WRERLY Ke 


Some Bright 
Things to Let 
Off During 
Xmas Dinner. 


Some husbands are domestic and 
some are imported. 


THERE isan ounce of wisdom at 
the root of every grey hair. 


WHEN a man is hopelessly in love 
it greatly increases his sighs. 


A man’s character is often shown 
by what be considers laughable. 


Ira young woman bids take 
heart, ea can probably fake hove. 


No invention, we think, ever caused 
quite so much talk as the telephone. 


Ir in doubt about an aes, 
get some other fellow to try it first. 


A maw seldom gets #0 full of 
emotion that be has no room for 
dinner. 


THE only woman a man has a per- 
fect right to dictate to is his pretty 
typine. 


Tne love that is dumb until it 
onl ona tombstone is not worth 
much, 


Tas harmless piece of orange-peel 
is often the first bee ina aowacard 
career. 


Lrrg is a slot machine into which 
man puts his money and takes what 
he gets, 


tag Roe =e - a giraffe — 
a@ sore at 2 centipede t! 
chilblains. a : 


—[—ao—— 


CurLpreN are like flowers, in that 
they sometimes need a stick to keep 
them straight. 

THF woman who wishes to bea man 
pay doesn’t really know what it 

tokea woman. ~~ . 


Most young married couples in 
housekeeping with hope and hes 
wedding presents. 


Ir won't hel r crop to sit 
ithe davon aud sues the weeds ln your 
neighbours field. 


He is a wise man who never lets his 
wife know that he can put up shelves 
as well as a carpenter. 


Noruine worries a girl more than 
to discover that the man after her own 
heart isn’t after it at all. 


A maw is never so 
fooled as when he Catngy ke tat 
roughly understands a woman. 


THERE are notes in music called 
hush-notes. It would be a ania thing 
if many singers had no . 

A saw should say what he thin! 
but there ma ne cocnsions dong 
will seem prouns to say it to himself, 


Very few men can love 
uch ee gtd 
a is 


of trifles, be alw: 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 26, 1901. 


TO ONE XMAS PUDDING—£850, 


Look out for Treasure in your Slice of “‘Bolled Indigestion.” 


trifles are found, the surprise and pleasure of the finder ad 
the ——— of the merriest seal of the year, a 
A laughable incident was related in a North of England 


newspaper years ago. As is the custom in many English 
homes, a Liverpool man, Mr. Morgan Richards, usually pleased 
his young family by ss the Christmas pudding Sulane by 
pouring Erandy around firing it with a match. en the 

a on the table the children were loud in their 
cries for “pudding to be put in fire,” ially Mr. 
Richards’ twelve-year-old son.. Lights were lowered, the esnty 


poured round, and a match put to the 
was a loud report like that of a pistol shot, and the whole family 
were much alarmed—except one, the son and culprit. The 
secret was soon out. In pitiful tones, lamenting his conduct 
and his parent's strength of arm, he told how, when the lights 
were lowered, he had placed a Chinese cracker—a remnant of 
pers Day—on the top of the pudding, which, of course, had 

A peculiar find in a Christmas pudding was that of a New 
York Tady, Mrs. Abram Cunningham, who ry a large house 
in one of the principal avenues. en one of her puddinzs was 
cut a small wash-leather bag was found containing three 
diamond any valued at £120. The strange part of it is that 
the pudding had been cut on Christmas Day, but the jewellery, 
being in the uncut portion, remained unseen and undiscovereil 
till a fortnight afterwards. The sequel to the find was the arrest 
of a cook, who had previously been in Mrs. Cunningham's ser- 
vice, on suspicion of having stolen the rings. 


A PUDDING THAT CONCEALED STOLEN GOODs, 


irit. Immediately there 


Midlands, was compelled to pey 8 very heavy fine besides the 
e law. : 


who, it appears were then makin 
One sister paused in her stirring of 


and i 
suddenly exclaimed that she had dropped the ring. 
HAD TO BUY TWO ENGAGEMENT RINGS. 


The young clerk was frantic, and spent his spare hours in 
searching the kitchen without success. Thus compelled to buy 
his sweetheart another, but less attractive present, the pretty 
little incident he had imagined of pre girl by surprise and 
placing the ring on her finger at Christmas feast was, 
perforce, shattered from his mind. By a strange chance, how- 
ever, the ring, which had dropped into the fruit mixture, even- 
tually reappeared in the slice served to the irl. 
A few years ago a letter was found in a eateks peicing, 
which led to the capture of a couple of determined house- 
breakers. At the Christmas dinner in the house of Mr. 


in Worcestershire, 
their hor’e finding in the heert 


pains to discover the rest. 

What he read led him to send at once to the police-station 
for a couple of constables, who entered the house unknown to 
the ipehoonag ig Nagy t sa-dbyad in — morning, bing ne ~ 
were merry jwing-room, host went 4 e 
letter he had found was an with one of hia servants, 


per fe aphedlee render saga uc fotos pid opined 
no doubt expect- 
ing the family and oo, be mewn ot lean contined $0 o0 
a, _— taken up with enjoyment instead o 


Soon after the appointed hour the thieves enter the house 

arms of the policemen waiting for 

of hard labeur, wheress but lor the finding of the letéer in the 
? n 

Christmas a have been 


pounds without Mr. Hoskyns 
igth timakiethoaltitinh 


Be careful ays to 
HOME COOKERY ‘ells what to eet when you dine. 


| mp more. And you m 
to have done; I meant you to. Bo w should you he 
60 and pretend use I accept 
the tions of another man? Really I haven’t an 


with you men; you are so selfish.” And, wi 
a t _ — away to the little bric-a-brac 


During a couple of minutes he at the back of 
dress of soft 
e at her coils of light-brown hair, 
mingled with threads of — gold; as if he 

failed to understand the import of what she had 
said, as if he stoped Tor the newness of the situa- 


tion. 1) 
her gently turned her round, looked down 
- her too beautif: 

“Lavinia, surely to Heaven are joking—are test- 
ing me. You have seen for mathe ah what you were 
becoming to me—your woman’s insight has told you 
that it is no passing fancy, no time-killing affuir to me. 
You have igs me every encouragement, and sometimes 

out ee Sr and at the end of every 
you have been glad to see me.” 

course, I have; I am always glad to see friends. 

But that is no proof that I love you.” 
“Then why did you acowps my presents, go with 
me almost everywhere, and tha let me go on 
loving you more and more with every voyage, when you 
knew you had nothing but friendship to give in ro- 
tarn P” he passionately asked. 

As she turned a be head, she faintly 
replied : “ Because I youand your presents, 


I 

“had you would let me go headlong to 
misery for own tification—see me 
sailing sound the edge of a whirlpool to please 
man in land had 
me I should 
him he lied.” He paused, and the expression 
in his down-bent eyes was anything but a 
pleasant one. The flash of bitter fierceness 
passed away. In its place came one of tender- 
ness, which was evidenced in his tones ushe $ 


i 


3 


worked for before. Say,” he continued with 
increasing feeling, “say you haven’t been 
flirting with me, and I'll not rest until I'm in 
command of one of the finest ships nfloat.” 


long eae payne beeesninl now. 
ry passed away. 
For Lager or 80, in deep thought, he steadily looked 


at her. 
Meanwhi'e she wadinohingiy returned his gaze. Then 
in a quiet, hard voice, he asked : 

“ Ig this to be the end of it, then?” 

“Bnd of what? How you do make mountains out of 
aay ie 

“ The en my ho 

“Yea, about manpage But we can be friends, all 


feel somewhat embarrassed, while he was too much a 
prey to other matters for such a state to affect him. She 
a change by jocularly adding : 

«“ T’ll be a sister to 7: you know; and you can come 
to me for a sister's advice and sympathy.” . 
“Thank you,” he replied in a low tone, as he took his 
hands from her shou and turned away. 

‘When the uncomfortable pause following ‘was broken, 
about:ten minutes were spent in commonplace conver- 
sation; then, unable to put aside a certain constraint 


® voyage to Bombay and back. During the 


he 
lace of his old joyousness of manner, he was 
Sette te ave become ‘ rather moody and thoughtful 


On his return he kept aver fom, Lavinia = he 
evening sailing on his next voyage. In the 
toh Day, immediately te ascertaining 

by the twelve o'clock tide, he 
in about 


note saying he would dro 
we convenient 


Which Glass was 


Poisoned? . : 
BY J. E. PATTERSON. 


a case. Work, he explained, would detain him until 
By his messenger he received a reply that she would 
be Ei to see him. 

At the appointed time he called. She received him 
with her usual yer manner and facial sunshine. 
She was poset welcome him back she said; also to 
see him looking eo well—which might have been caused 
by blindness or preoscupation. or might have be2n con- 
ventional irony, and might not. With a roguish 
glance, she asked him why he had not sooner come u 
to see her, and he answered that he had been unable 


get away. 
For a while they chatted about friends, the weather, 


public events, and well-nigh e but that which 
was uppermost in their minds. Then, breaking a short 
silence, he asked : 


“Have you thought any more of what we talked about 
on the night before I went away?” 

“ No—why should I?” she airily replied. “There's 
aeriet ink about—or, at least, no need to think 
0 

She shot af inquiring glance at him, but his eyes 
were on the tiger-skin at his feet—a present he 
se her from Calcutta. 

“Then you have decided to marry Fielding ?” 


“«Why not give hor the chance of th> poisoned glass ?°” 
« ee « fe swiftly bore the tray to the music-stool, 
tightly closed his eyes, and began to turn round the 
revolving seat. Will the poisoned glass step opposite 
him, or will it aot P 


“ Yes—if he asks me to.” 

“He hasn't asked you yet, then?” he inquired in the 
same low, uncertain tone, and kept looking at the fangs 
in ied upper jaw of the dead auimal. 

“ 0.” 


“ But you expect him to?” 

“Yes. But why talk about this?” His manner was 
taking effect on her. “Can't we talk of something 
else ?” she added. 

“You're right, Lavinia,” he said, evidently with a 
resolute effort, as he raised his to hers. Then, 
rising to his feet and assuming a ight tone, he 
continued, “ Why do we want to talk about it? Come, 
give me a glass of wine, and I'll drink you success in the 
matter and a long and happy life; then I must be 
getting on board again.” 

“ Will you?” she cried, and her eyes lit up with a 
sudden glow. “ Now that’s what I call sensible. Shall 
I get you one?” she eagerly added. 

“ Yoz, and I'll do as I've said,” he answered, as he 
foree eeer —_ eg that ee 

ith a springy step and a nonc 
left the room, and soon retarned a a 


japanned tray containing two glasses and a 
rich Malaga. 

“I have brought you your favourite,” said she, 
placing the tray on the edge of the table and pushing 


Be joyful, be glad, then laugh, dance, aad sing 
Be joyful, be glad, then, BEARSON'S ts king 


beyond the act. Slowly, as if each 


to see her. 
“ Very well,” the latter replied, “ tell her I’m coming.” 
Turning to her visitor, —— “Wait a minute 
on 


did so, a fierce, insane glitter filled his eyes. Castin 
his gaze on the glass of 


brought your misery on 

you, and knew well that she was doing it. She purposely 

herself. Itis but a chance. She 

may get it. Risk it, you will not be intently urn | 
i , as it were, w) 

As he 

rapidly glanced from the ny sad its contents to the 

music-stool on left, the thought of chance 

dec his mind with the 


he placed the lanes .. gens 
on 

the decanter between them. he swiftly 

bore the tray to the stool, and own 


Then he agen his eyes. As he had ho 
and played for, one glass—he knew not, ped 


eyes. 
There he stood, his ready to clutch 
life or death the instant that she id ent 
—which it might prove to be, claimed ib 
share of his thoughts, nor looked he a yard 
one were weighted 


A rippling laugh struck on his hearing, and the door 
on his bende went out to obey the saving im- 
pulse. Too late- With her appearance his horror fled. 
Lavinia swang the door to behind her, and, as he 


Raising the in a line with his chin, he forced 
the shadow of a ito Win Phas; end verte: 

“ Here's that you may live a long and a happy life, no 
matter whom you ~ 


marry. 

“ And here's that we may share the same fate.” . 

The next moment the two 7 glasses stood on the 
tray. There was nothing to m longer there at the 
house. The two purposes of his visit were completed, 
and in five minutes he was on his to the ship, which 
bore him out to sea with the mi t-tide. 

An ree after his departure 

W: 


there wa; no p' 
e e ° ° 

When the ss. Knight of Spain came back from her 
rovage to the In it was re that Hector 
Stanforth, the chief mate, had rushed from his berth— 
where for two days he had been confined because of the 
loss of hie ressca—and jumped overboard during a 
heavy night-squall in the 


390 


“ee ) eg eb 


“ 5 ? i eh ‘ ake ey be! ee 
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WEEE ENDING 
Dec. 26, 1901. 


NO INVITATION. 


Two ladies, on entering a house in 
Belgravia to attend s Christmas party, 
were accosted by a well-dressed gentle- 
man, who said : “I presume you are going 
to Lady Blank’s?” and they went in to- 
together. 

Although the lady of the house did not 
recognise the gentleman, she concluded 
het ba had been duly invited, as he accompanied her 

riends, 

After a handsome silver service had been placed 
upon the table, the hostess was called out of the 
room for a few minutes, and cuore her absence the 
gentleman said to the company : “I'll play a trick upon 
my aunt!” and at the same time pr ed to fill 
his pockets with silver spoons, cream-jug, and sugar 
basin, then hastily left the Ce 

Shortly afterwards Lady Blank returned, and said, 
with some surprise, “I thought the servant had brought 
in all the tea-service!” 

“Yes,” replied one of the two ladies; “but your 
nephew said he would play a trick upon you, and 
carried off most of the articles.” 

“My nephew!” exclaimed her ladyship. “I have 
no nephew in the world. I thought the gentleman was 
a friend of yours.” 


A SIGHT WORTH SEEING. 
A pENtisT with a toothache is a — as rare as 
it is gratifying. It comes, perhaps, but once in a life- 
time, but it brings with it a fragrance that remains 


for years. 
eee fee 


WHY HE CRIED. 
“ Waar makes you cry s0 bitterly, little boy?” asked 
the kind gentleman. 
“De t’ree Sunday schools I j’ined is goin’ ter have 
Christmas treats all on de same night,” wailed the 
little boy. “ Boo-hoo!” 


a fie 
WHY THEY WERE IN BLACK. 


In consequence of the lateness of trains at a certain 
place, a ing was held there recently to consider 
the situation. as shiny Prey a, attended 
the meeting at i it fai lo so, owing 
the esting the opening oft filed to 6 

‘As one of the stations before his destination was 
reached, he was heard to exclaim : 

“What a villainous station this is. They try to 
irritate one on purpose. Look at those girls in the 
ae ment room! Why do they dress them all in 
black ? 

“Don’t you know?” said a fellow r, in a 
sisat enlace tuun of voles, an, wits © ook oF awe on 


his face. 
“No,” replied the curious and fretful traveller. 
“Why,” said the other “because they are in 
mourning for the late trains.” 


SHE WAS ALARMED. 
Socrety Rosesup: “Then you think that Jack cares 


Old Stager: “I’m sure of it. His eyes followed 
your every movement last night.” : 
: “Gracious! 


Society Rosebud (alarm Do you 
really think he saw all I ate at supper!” 


SORA 


WOULD HAVE TO PUT THE COLOUR ON. 

Miss Peacustow: “ Can't you take a photograph that 
will show the colour in my ¢ ap” 
, Photographer : “No ; ? shall have to use chemicals, 
just as you did.” 

ie 
HOW HE CHARGED. 

Dr. A.: “ do you always make such 

inquiries as to “what! your patients eat P Bose that 


assist you in your di 8 
Dr. B,: “Not much; but it enables me to ascertain 
their social position and arrange my accordingly.” 


A GENTLE HINT. 


“We went skating on Christmas Day. I tried hard 
to get him to propose ; but there we sat, and though he 
saw I knew w t he was thinking of, he just remained 
silent until I hit upon an ides.’ 

oN des a skate with fe into the sli: 

ug my es some force slippery 
wurfece, snd. asked him to notice how easy it wea to 


break the ice.” ; 


NARROW ESCAPE. 


A circus paid a fying visit to a small English town, 
not long ago, and the price of admission was sixpence, 
children under ten years of age, half-price. It was 
Edith’s tenth birthday, and her brother, Tom, aged 
thirteen, took her in the afternoon to see the show. 

Arrived at the door, he put down ninepence and 
asked for two front seats. 

“ How old is the little girl?” asked the moneytaker, 
doubtfully. 

“Well,” replied Master Tom, “this is her tenth 
birthday, but she was not born until rather late in 
the afternoon.” 


» moneytaker accepted the statement and handed 
him the tickets. But it was a close shave. 
a 


A TREAT FOR US. 


Ix my youthful days I was a member of a Sunday 
school drum-and-fife band. It was our custom on 
Christmas Eve to sally forth and sing carols at the 
houses of various members of the ion. We 


as to what kind of a reception u 
decided to risk it, however, and forming 
bedroom window struck up,a well-known carol. In 
a few minutes the window was opened and the old 
gentleman’s night-capped head appeared. 

“How many are of you?” he asked. 

“Twenty,” was the response. 

“Very well,” he said, throwing a large jug fult of 

you.” 


——— water over us, “divide that amongst 
wooo BABY TALK. - 
Suz: “ "3 is oof” 
He: “ors.” DEAD TURKEYS. 
She: “For ever and ever and ever?” —— 
He: “Ess, I is.” How a dishonest habit may mislead a man is illus- 
She: “ Has 00 dot five pounds for oor baby, dear?” | trated by the following story of a commission merchant 
He: “Thunder! no, Melinda. Think I’m made of | who is an extremely close buyer. When he receives 
money, don’t you?” a sent he never fails to claim an 
‘ Tees thin all Leven to the trade. and has led to 
HE CHANGED HIS OPINION. sang semplaiane tive sharers, bet ‘ee. eerchant ba 
— always managed to come out on 
A counTsy lawyer was one day beg his case| During Christmas week, as the story he received 
before the magistrates, during the course of which the | several barrels of fat, dressed turkeys from a try 
following amusing incident occurred : man in the North. Heretofore he had dealt y 
“] will read,” he said, “from a work with which your | in live fowls, and the correspondence clerk 
worships are no doubt familiar—Blackstone.” things mixed. At any the shipper was 
The magistrates did not smile, althou h there was a | to receive a letter by return of post, as follows: 
ded wai thei eyes thay ‘hncnd tack | “Dont SW rere visa you a ot of te 
‘The man read a few lines and then said: Soe deot Please make deduction for same, and return 
“ — reference have, rout worships, to a footnote | correct amount.— Yours ae si 
a ville. = snes is Dear Sir,—I am sorry find 
ranville.” * _—I am to say I it 
The magistrates waited . The la make : Tunes cotabiisbed a rule 
held the book in front of him, at it two or three | requiring all who desire dressed tarkeys 
times and then coughed as many in an | to notify us in advance, 90 we can them ia heated 
calacveatel manuae. . trains. Turkeys their feathers and insides are 
Everybody waited for several seconds. Finally he | liable to catch cold if in the ordinary manner, 
aaid: cn ore seeng See, eee vee ay ae 
Your T see on closer inspection last —— Lours ia 
footnote is in eo I think I'd better ekip that.” That ended the 


DANGER IN THE PANTO. 


“Tue sprites and gnomes in the Os 
mimes who amuse audience a 
= leaps and a, oe ey often 

danger than ublic d 
of Faaid a theatrical manager recently, 
easy enough to the pe 1 feat, ‘ne 
le ‘in t;’ . 
very awkward accidents not infrequently 


| -appen to them. 
“I know one tomimist—in a liar line, it j 
true—who has ed of both ye 


few troupes that cannot tell of members cripple! 
and retired in this most risky business. 

“These people work at fever speed to get the neces. 
sary smartness, and their safety is largely dependent 
on the carefulness of stagemen. ese latter arc always 
bribed to use extra care, but cases bave been known 
a Se received a less tip than they expecte:!, 
they have by neglect caused accidents to occur. A 
clown, say, a frantic leap through a window, 
only to find that there are no men with ‘ crossed] arms’ 
to receive him at the other side, would fare ba‘lly.” 


IT KEPT THE CAT OFF. 

Mistress: “Good gracious! Why, Babette, w 
have you been doing with this ane 

al a va sehen d pal gem ~ cat kept going 
on it, and tearing 80 re star: 
on the seat, and now leta it a-bo.” ee eee 

ef 
HE BOUGHT THEM. 

“I wevern make Christmas presents,” announce) 
Cawker, solemnly, when the subject of holiday gift- 
giving was under discussion. ; 

“ Don’t you?” replied four or five hearers in uniscn. 

“No, I never presents, I buy them.” 


HE GOT HIS HOLIDAY. 


_ Ata large s shop in the North of England it 
is customary for the assistants to keep a book, in which 
bans Peay dl ped time Peg time a meng _—, articles 
req amount of stock ; 
hence, it is called “ ‘anted Book.” 

Now, the assistants, 
are allowed a fortnight’s holida: 
individual, whose name was Walker, was extremely 
dissatisfied with the arrangement; and, in fact, 
wanted a holiday badly. 

inking, however, it would be useless to ask for 

it point-blank, he resolved to approach his empiover 
on the subject in as delicate a manner as possible. 
When, therefore, he chanced to espy the “ Wanted 
Book” lying on the counter one day, a bright idea 
came into his head. 

Opening the book, he wrote in bold letters: 

“ Walker—holiday—two weeks.” He got it: 


—— sje 
NOT A SENSIBLE MAN. 

Daventze ‘Oh, mamma, I dowish I were pretty.” 
. g: “You needn't, dear ; sensible men think very 

Danghter: “But it isn’t sensible men I’m thinking 
about, mamma ; it’s Charlie.” 

——s fe 
IT MADE A DIFFERENCE. 

A GENTLEMAN strolling in one of the London parks 
the other day was accosted by a parkkeeper with the 
request : 

Can 


each year. This 


OBEYED ORDERS. 


Ir was in an aristocratic home in the West-end cf 
footman had left, and tho 


newly. man, a “raw” recommendation from 
the counicy, was in the process of breaking-in. Callers 
took the cards to his mistress in his 

the silver card tray resting quict') 


he 
tly, she had a new toy terrier. The gucsts 
aan ane ob scat for Yohn to fetah it to the 


with the exception of the porter, - 


Pe 


<5240 


p2weogc 


enomuds @e20 sw 


ene + & 


eee sits eee tires cans 
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THE KING AS A LANDLORD. 


He Owns Churches, Mills, Mines, and even Bathing- 
Machines. 


®Qeecececceceecceceeseceececececescecece 


Sezaxine in a general way, if you die intestate and you 
havo no relatives handy to claim your property, it falls to ths 
ee ial ss woeka ha Pe sings own, and the 
profits m it are e exchequer out of which 
tog draws his eae ia 

e ‘Treasury may, on the strength of material evidence, 
produced by some distant next-of-kin of yours, transfer your 
property to the latter, but oftener than not, such claim would 

ealt with by the Courts of Chancery, and the claim would 
have to be a very good one, and the title a positive one, ere 
the j s would decide against the King. 

The I owns some very queer property, which has never 
been claimed, and never will be. This includes houses, cottages, 
and mansions, in all parts of the United Kingdom, bits of land, 
mines of every description, quarries, collieries, salmon fishings. 
reversionary interests of all kinds, a large number of bathing- 
machines, churches, and even ancient disused chimneys ; shoot- 
ing preserves, mason’s slate and stone yards, farms, some 
70,000 acres of land under cultivation, and cattle of every 
description. 

A farm of 288 acres in Bedford can be had cheap, and another 
of 487 acres in Oxfordshire can be had on easy terms, whilst 
a tenant is wanted by the King for a tract of grass land, con- 
taining 791 acres, in the Isle of Sheppey, Kent, and another for 
672 acres in Suffolk, and yet another for 357 acres in Lincoln- 
shire. Hero is a chance to become a tenant of the King. 


LAND CAN BE HIRED FROM THE KING VERY 
CHEAPLY. 

The farms worked by His Majesty roduce an income of 
£6,200 a year, and the mines £31,067 16s. 6d.; whilst rents 
from houses and lands amount yearly to about £463,988. 

The total value of the property which has fallen to the Kinz 
exceeds a million and a half pounds sterling. This is property 
which is man by His Majesty's estate oifice, officially styled 
the Office of Woods, Forest and Land Revenues. It does not 
include the vast possessions of every description held over for 
various reasons by the authorities of the Chancery Courts. 

Personal estate is usually invested in stocks, Government 
or otherwise, whilst real estate, that is land and houses, is 
either kept by the xing or is sold in the usual way and con- 
verted into money, which is added to the capital sunk in stocks, 
and the interest re-invested or used as cash. 

It is quite possible to pick up a bargain in leasing Crown 
property. The King does not li unworkable or unmanage- 
able property, and a reasonable offer is never refused. 

en one comes to investigate the rent of houses nowadays, 
one is inclined to say that landlords want too much. But this 
canfot be said of the King as a landlord. 

Not long ago a person 1 from His Majesty for seven 
years, a comfortable house, standing in its own grounds, com- 
prising gardens and outbuildings, and twelve acres of land, for 
£25 a year, whilst a miller leased for fourteen years a going 
concern, a water corn-mill, including machinery and fixtures, 
stables, gardens and the exclusive right of the mill stream, 
for only £12 a year. 

Cast your eye over the advertising columns of aristocratic 
newepapers and you will see that shooting boxes with the 
right of shooting over peeves vary in rent from £30 to £300 
a year, but the King just disposed of a forty-three acre 
shooting demesne in Rutlandshire for seven years at a rental 
only of £2 19s. per annum. 


CURIOUS RIGHTS 


Estate agents will open their eyes 
mansion, near Brockenhurst with 63 acres of ground, and the 
right of shooting over 422 additional acres, has been leased for 
twenty years for only £200 a year. . 

Now, when a person dies intestate and there are no claimants 
coming forward in the usual way, the law requires the Registrar 
to make public announcement of the death of the intestate and 
to advertise for relatives if there should be any living. This 
notice is issued by the Registrar in Probate and the citation, 
as it is called, is dated from the High Court of Justice, probate 
division. ; 

The citation is worded to show cause “ why letters of adminis- 
tration of the personal estate of John Smith should not be 
granted to Adolphus Fitzsimmons, as the nominee of the King.” 
and it calls on the next-of-kin, if any be living, to enter an 
appearance within one month from the date of the announce- 
ment. In the majority of cases the King’s nomince has the 
P y transferred to him for His Majesty's use. 

“here is another chapter to this revenue of the King’s. Most 
of the foregoing property, wet Crown, has escaped the risk 
of bei ire-at-law or other persons. All of it is 
rty. Much of it has been held bv the Crown 


WHICH THE KING HAS. 
when told that a large 


estates of illegitimate persons who have died intestate, which 
perty is under the jurisdiction of the Treasury solicitor. 
‘ow, whilst it is possible for an heir-at-law to claim property 


A person of this description is defined in law as having no 
anosors ox, relative om epely wat 12 0 
a A is pro 
s benefit. Even the Tepther of the deceased is regarded 
as no welative at all, and she could not claim a ha'porth of the 


Be kind to your 
the expects you 


~ 


een 


“| This goes off with a 
bang. 


surfaced 
into the 


hand 
—outsi 
the snap. 


The same tarry-like hands then 
put the band 


re 
tion 


The Story of my Life :." 


Bra 


CHRISTMAS CRACKER 


T's called all sorts of names, 
-_ sa ove bon-bon, but 
ore j ; 
cracker, re rae! 


ture, being composed of special. 


plain 


ms “Up Croae 


on 
paper and aninael 


pre 
and other things. 


This is how my “snap” is 


mado. The explosive material is 
fulminate of mercury, and 

two long slips of white paper that 
you pull at arc pasted or gummed 
on to the ‘‘ snap.” 


This is bow the fringe is cut. 
After the coloured gelatine- 


paper has becn cut 
uired length by the 


ine shapes are then 


taken to the fringing room. 


This is where I'am rolled. 


Girl  siapohey now take me in 

2 h one has all my parts 
tsides, band, luggage, and 
She rolls the outer 


covering containing the 
round a roller and then ew ep 
oue end like this, 


ee: 


Iaserting the luggaze. 


‘Then she takes a carricr filled 
with the luggage, and 
this at the open ond. 
gage is deposited and the carrier 
withd: 

The operative now tics up the 


inserts 
Tho Ing- 


rawn., 


end, This is done so 


rapidly that one girl can com- 
plete or make up tive gross of 
crackers in a day, 
paper ornaments that decorate 
the ends are now fixed on. 


The fancy 


round my middle 
es see, or fix on & 


sometim 
ling sort of flashy paper decora- 


which completes my appears 


This is how you make me cons 
tribute to your fan. 1’m made 
to be broken. You pay any price 
for me, from Gd. a dozen 
a yay ong. First-class 
lon game crackers canbe had for 


The latter are 


2s. a dozen, 
( 


i 


wife—you 
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TOWNS THAT DREAD CHRISTMAS. 


Yuletide is to th:m a time of Sad Memories, and 
they don’t Make Merry. 


SECEEECESCESEECEEEEECE 


“JT sEa@ to prapend you, as a Christmas gift, the City of 
Savannah, with heavy guns, a correspondingly la amount 
of ammunition, and about 25,000 bales of cotton.” us wrote 
Genes paoae to President Lincoln, on Christmas Eve of the 
ear . 
The great Federal soldicr had set tho seals of success to his 
life’s work a3 a warrior. With fire and sword he had devastated 
ia from Alabama to the sea; and now the ca ital of the 
state had fallen before the might of his arms. Small wonder he 
was jubilant! 

But to the proud Southern city it wasa ey feel 
and of bitter decradation. With ita fall vanished for ever the 
dream of a grer’ Southern Confederacy, of which itself should be 
the capital, v. srein cotton should be king, 

wealth-earner. So, to this 
very day, Savannah dislikes Christmas, and disdains tv * .we 
or fot in the festivities with which, every Lere else throughout 


led. 
is cogahe dg fl gay at Christmastide, for Paris isa re 
ve to please must please to live. But 


ty, 
ta ber inmost soul she sorrows ; for she can never rid tadlg. : 


the memory of the nightmare of that Christmas in 1870, when 
the German guns were thundering outside 
German shells bursting within, and when her sons an 
daughters were dying by hundreds in her streets of famine and 
famine-induced disease. 

BAKED RATS FOR CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


And as with Paris, 80 with Mezitres; only that the coal of 


Ardennes, not being obliged to maintain the semblance 

makes no secret of her sorrow, but garbs herself i 

holds a solemn requiem mass in memo of her dead sons and 

daughters. And verily Mezitres suffered bit —more bey, 
joni a 


ter! 
rhaps, aris; but the life-and- drama enacte 


ty. 


even than P: 


and the slave the _ 


in black, and . 


the latter city was on an infinitely larger scale, and the whole , 
world watched; whereas at the deat agonies of the former there “ 


was present only the German army of investment. Yet even 
they were mov 
New Year's Day, y heard that for their Christmas dinner 
garrison had had to bide content with a meagre menu of rat 


man. 
If you happened to s in the little colliery 
villa 7 aa near ‘ou would see 


with solemn faces, and some in tears. For Christmas Day therein - 


is set aside as sacred to the at of the victims of 
i losion of December 23rd, 

men were doomed to spend Christmas impri ned in the bowels of 

the earth, under circumstances of an 
kably awful, that no fewer than eighty-five of them died 


ere 
rescuers reached i 


them. Small wonder that the survivors, their : 


to ye the place finally surrendered on ' 
and t! 


1885, by which two hundred - 


ish and horror, 80 un- .: 


2 


relatives and friends, hold the anniversary of that terrible time as 


too sorrowful to permit of indulgence in mirth and levity. 
Carnforth, on the other hand, would like to make merry, very 
It has to go to work. 


long since 
masters’ combinations, have proved too strong for the men. 


the year 1863, when, 


orders were issued forbiddin 
forty-one ladies were arrested 


terrible occurrence was the cathedral- 
church of La Campania. A grand religious festival was 
taking ea , and the magnificent building was thron with 
more t 3,000 worshippers, the <lite of the gay Spanish- 
‘American city ; 12,000 silver lamps shed a brilliant radiance over 
the mass of muslin and drapery below, and the acolytes were busy 
lighting the 1,500 tapers on the grand altar, when there arose a 
of “ Fire!” A candle had been overturned, and in an 
interior of the cathedral was a sea of fire. 
were rescued through the 
blocked ; but, when all was 
of Santiago's bravest and 


The scene of the 


_— of those 
windows, for the one door was quick] 
over, it was found that more than 2, 
best had perished. 


to take es HOME NOTES "ohen YOU {oo 


. they hadtocome 
‘me to trick them, and 


- limp, half throw myself at the 


— 


i 


Ven . 
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f the following articles tells of the hardjest moments in the field of some of our famous 
Ponbetiers. it was with difficulty that we could induce them to give their experiences, and 


they only 
to the otiier men with whom they were playing 


WILLIAM I. BASGETT. 
B ich Atbion. Played for England 
Outside Right, West pm he : ae 


ot think Iever played a harder or better game 
gel we met Tey lta in the final for the 
English Cup in 1892, and beat them by 3to0. Indeed, 
all our team did solendidly, and I had reason to be 
grateful for the Pye ie ion our fellows took the 

3 I mana to put in. 

wi run I ron I wae putas at once the hardest and 
finest in my experience. I got the ball near our goal, 
dribbled or dodged past man after man, and then 
managed to slip round, as I was sought to be charged 
off, and sent the ball into goal, where it was put 


. through. 


The best and hardest run I can recall which led tomy 
scoring came in the third round of the English Cup 
tourney against Notts Forest in 1898. We had just 
scored, and tbe ball was re-started. I got it right away. 
It was part of our play then for me to draw the 
defenders and then put across. 

I went on with this object, bunt was so successfal in 


eluding first one and then another that I saw I had the | thon beco: 


t chance, and, by the effort of the game, finished up 
espibenrrrty I wan aasy benten in the attempt, for the 
defenders were playing well, but the very at which 

elped 


S Bact 


= 10a 


Ww. C. ATHERSMITH. 


Formerly ta, Outside Right. now ef Small Meath. 
aes Yireive International Caps. 


Some of my internationals, particularly those against 
Scotland, kaye bean keenly waged and called forth every 
ounce of stamina. ; 

In some respects League games are still harder, and 
T have had some rough times with Astoa Villa, ye 
against West Bromwich and Wolverhampton, th of 


I put all the 
I had into 
shot. 


strength 
that last 


’ whom play hard, forceful games. 


ardest and best bit of work, in my judgment, 


_ was Tostnst Notts County on their ground in 1897. 


We required two go1ls to win, with five minutes or less 

to viak People were leaving the ground thinking all 
over. 

be then I got the ball, in our own half of the field, 
close to eon aay ion = the re Tai who 
challenged, and going at t p of my s , ippe 
Lewis, ei as the of er back came at me, I dodged pea 
and put to Fisher who scored. 

The ball was re-started. I again got it. I do not 
think I ever travelled faster. I put all I knew into that 


. run. The defenders were a bit flustered, and I again 
_ oentred, Devey popping it through; so that to my 


delight we won a e so completely lost in appearance 
that’ our trainer, aa had Tel the field, thought we 


were joking when we told / : ‘ 4 


him the result, 
—~tegoo—. 


JOHN W. SUTCLIFFE. 

Bolt:n Wanierers. League and international Goalkeeper. 

Prosasty I shall never have a harder time than at 
Newcastle in the second round of the English Cup com- 
peeees in 1894, We played the second half against a 

lizzard. The wind, accompanied by blinding sleet, blew 
~ apse tae = for ieaerg but we just won. 
lest e from a laying point 
od ves cet amin Dats wee gina se 
for our men_were off form, and Bloomer, 
o>dall, Miller, and I think M’Queen seemed to do 
nothing but shoot. They only scored once, though, and 
that unluckily glanced through off Jones’ foot. 

Against S) d United last season when we beat them 
at Bramall Lane I and the backs had a warm time. Time 
after time they came on me like a pack. 

I managed, however, to eave, and twice in succession 
nipped the ball from the feet of men who had got clean 
through—a trick in which my Rugby experience serves. 

The hardest game in another sense, for I was badly 
kicked on three different occasions, and suffered 
excrucia in, was when we drew with Bury at 
Burnden Park this season. During a period in the 

when our men unaccountably fell off, the Bury 
ran through, 


to half 
man with the ball, and once 


did so on the understanding that full credit should be given—where credit was due— 


at the time. 


JOHN CAMERON. 
Inside Right, Tottenham Motspur. Scottish International. 


Aut things considered, the game at Bolton when 
Tottenham Hotspur won the English Cup was about my 
hardes 


t. 

In the second half we got the measure of our men, and 
each of the Spurs as though the Cup depended 
on him and that bit of play. ; 

Iremember when I scored. We had got swiftly on 
the run. Copeland had slipped Thickett and put the 
ball to Smith. He led N and Boyle to think he 
was going on, but instead touched the ball to me. 

Slipping Needham as he tried to recover, I got fairly 
on the ball as Boyle came for mo. We were terribly 
mixed up, but the ball flashed through at the bottom 
corner, as Foulke vainly threw himself at it. 

Later, all the five of us got on the swing, and I finished 
with a shot, behind which I put all my strength. It came 
Doyle nearly stopued 1, butt alpped to Smith who pati 

yyle nearly s it, but it slip, mith who pu 
et ENTE ote, darmanend: 

t goal; but . 

me a beaten team. : =— 


—09700-—. 


ERNEST NEEDHAM. 
Sheffield United. ‘‘The" Left Half-back of the Day, and 
Pessessor of Eifteen International Caps. 

I mAVE had s0 many tough times that I cannot say 
which was toughest. 

My hardest international was at the Crystal Palace, 
al te. Hyalep the i —— ee were 

m) yslop, poor Allen—then o: Taverpoel. 
who died so prematurely— and J. Bell—perhaps 
the biggest line the Scots have had. 

Tom Crawshaw, our centre half, got hurt. This broke 
the line of our defensive combination, and we half-backs 
and backs got so much from those forceful and clever 
Scottish forwards that we were worn down. Every bit 
of play was strenuous, and, though I cannot recall any 
epecial bit, Itknow I had to be at the top of my powers 
in every sense of the word. 

Our game at Sheffield this season against: Sunderland 
was the toughest I have had for a long time. Our team 
was below form—perhaps I was too—but W. and R. Hogg 
and their centre ledme a rare dance. They did not take 
much out of us—they won 


by 1 to 0—but the game ; 
was about as trying as one ~ th 
would wish to play in. ant 


— 0 8pe— 


FRANK FORMAN. 
Centre Hallf- Netts For 
Back, _ reat. Eastish and League Inter- 


THE most difficult match in which I ha 
Fe Aston Villa in the third round rally the Singin 
ip. They were playing a —« game that season, and, 
ae we were leading by 2 to 1, they were attacking 


ly. 
I was playing as right half, with Smith and 
againet me. We were defending right on our barge 
and centres from their right flying across. My 
wings were neving with splendid combination, and 
knew that if they took one of those crosses we might 
lose. bif-ge, them like a cat watching a mouse and 
working for all I was worth, I kept my men in check, but 
I = t eppoce any of us 4 had a warmer gruelling. 
ar ex) i 
iS ty perience ono play was 


on the top of us. Th “de 
managed tohold them fair ee os oa ee 
-_ to the Tey to; A : sae 
my were, ; 
never tobget the game. ee Koronase, 


—~0efoe— 


JAMES SETTLE. 

Inside Left, Everton. League and English International. 
Acainst Wrelvehan pice Wanderers on our groun 
at early this season, I hed a vere lncg 
game, which some of my friends say was “amongst 


my most t ones.” I deca 
en a ap 
one run, 1 remember I got the ball in our own half 
dodged Whitehouse, sli Annis heasan' 
eet wilt Ny: trick hi: Maier, * 
0 shoot 
An even ae game porn -mppeelag: 
Sunderland when we won by four to and I 
to have “ played the game of my life’ Tt ie me lets 


Be with the times” soviaibate hen ° 
¢ wise and secure it DRESSMAKING AT HOME. 


i ta 


a vw ‘ 
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task to get the better of three half-backs such . 

land have, and of backs like M’Combie and’ Want 

but noth y, and in one ron 

of my ia Tah 
Bell, partner, an 

through out of Doig’s reach. Directly afterwards 


we went through 
Thala detense and erro - Licerggs Leste 
POG O8— ae 


FRED PRIEST. 
Sheffield United. Inside and Outside iat Wing, Engiish and 


Some of my friends say my hardest and best e 
was at Derby, last season, in the semi-final tor the 
English oT Aston Villa. I was partnered by 
Lipsham, w I regard as the coming outside left in 
the country. Thanks to his passes, and the help I 
received from the others, I had two runs, in which I 
got past Crabtree and Evans, I think it was, and scored 


In my opinion, however, my hardest match 
in the third round the Tngliah Cup i It 
Nottingham, against the F. on their ground. We 
as we, and pace | rg en May tig rota A 

al into the game. In the last t Lager et 


have an impression of the ball flying from 
most trying and exciting 
the sphere, scoring, and 


which took more out of me than I can tell 
was the semi-final the same year at Bolton, against 
Tereapool, whom we met four times. Within a few 
utes of the close Liverpool were leading by 4 to 2, 
a ball _ favour- 
D hardest work I wriggled 
through, with the help of the others, and scored. in 
we went at it. Storer fumbled the ball, it was kicked 
across, and I, seeing a chance of sa the game, went 
for it for all I was worth, shot my best and hardest, and 
saved the game = the Cup, though, of course, any ms 
same 


Se 


petal gm ‘ 
chance wo ve done i 6 __> 
the same thing. os we Be 
——<<geK0e—— 
J. E. DOIG. 


' Sunderiand. Scottish laternational Goatkeepe-. 

HAVE never had a harder time than the last: match 
we yeyed against Newton Heath, in April, 1897, when 
we drew, one each, but when, had we pee we shoul:l 
have been in the Second Division. We had to face one 
continual bombardment. Times without number they 
came at me in a body, and how I cleared I don't know. 
Once, after Thad fisted ont, Cesar J » then a Welsh 
international centre-half, returned the ball. i 


ton was particular] . 
in the second half the Wanderers male ke epee, 


afterwards, a series of seven consecutive shots f i 
— I got each away, and then after I re poe 
tom a corner I ped. As I was falling I saw the 
ball come back, I k it was from Picken. I had no 
chance but to thrust out my hand and fortunately 
turned the ball outside, the Bolton people cheering 
me as though I had : 

been one of their own (GPObicaid Do-2. 
players, (3? 

1030 


W. GEORGE. 
Goalkeeper, Aston Villa. internatic 
League nal, also played 


PropaBiy the game I at Roke i 
Sunderland, in October, PP ge eo , was ray tobe 
time. I got no chance in my internationals. Against 
rg EN the hall a ip weak team, and though 

and Noon , our : 
sis opponents were nearly 


en we were playing against the wind the Sundcr- 
land men put on dous pressure, and though our 
-backs an worked hard, the ball came hurtling 
in, with the added force of the wind, from all parts of 
the field. The two right-wingers, W. and R. Ho ¢, 
‘were very trou! , and so were Gemmel and Miller ; 
and on several occasions when they came at me in a 
pense pad my height and ee fookied me 
tt ; heads whilst - ir et 
I eee in peer 
was a getting rid of two most difficult 
cross shote, and afterwards, after a lot of 


pressure, the ball came in at the corner. I just got it 
it came in again straight 

flung myself at it nnd just 
was complimented 


x a ae as sae = “ Z | i t 
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UR NATURAL DEFENCES. 


Which will be Invaluable in Time of War. 
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SHARPSHOOTERS COMPETITION. 


Every Thinking Britisher Shoald Enter for this Competition. 


Out yr a few weeks ago, a senior French admiral made 
a to cers and men of the t fleet under 
———— ween Se in = terms,andwith| Ist Prize, £10. The Key, by which all 
ee soak permin” every’ | eee ee s|2nd Prize, Columbia Graphoph has boon prepared by Malet 
ae Still more. recentl: . waite re? si _nereenet ARTHUR ey lh 
rman Arm ers has di in th $ hose decision is final. 
moet ny Headgear page ager me he| 3rd to 7th Prizes, £1 each. = 
same echeme 


PRAPPRPAPPLPPLPSPLLIPPPLPPIPAISL ISS 


Now it is just on this belief of foreign generals and 
admirals that the probability of such an attack co ae 
And it depends ey and entirely on their beli It 

not matter what we Britishers think—not in the 


least. We may believe : 
invaders, but that is not the point, for our opinion can- 


not influence Continental ambitions. The fact remaius, 
that, so surely as the other nations believe invasion 
would eu so certainly we may be assured that it 
will be attempted. 
The “ blow at the heart,” as Lord Salisbury describes 
it, will come from two or more points simultaneously off 
our hithert:) inviolate coasts. ey will be su and 
unexpected assaults. No time will be given us to call 
our reserves and militia. No breathing space for the 
lars to assemble in force to defend the shorcs of 
tain. But there, around the place or places selected 
the enemy will the nearest inhabitants have to bear 
e brunt. Men and boys, voluntee:s, and civilians 
will have to gather with bnt one idea and hope—that 
of delaying the foe, of holding him in check until our 
troops can arrive. 


Every hour, every minute of delay will be precious | nearest barracks to call 

that gives time for our military outhertbien toact. And pat trode. cai the isla. Ploughe ch 
if (in a good hour, be it said), if the neighbourhood of | graph wires throughout ®,,...f90F p 

th cannot h temporary defenders | the country are humming boncesreeretatsees are 


C) rnis| 
who will be capable of thus checking the enemy’s 
advance, what then? 
We, the descendants of an untamed line of con- 
uerors, cannot imagine the possibilities of such an event. 
dup the enemy is not delayed. Suppose the 
defenders, though willingly re, take up un- 
wise itio.s and collect in untenable situations. 
Then the enemy, gather:ng all bis force, will beat down 
the puny defence, and will sweep at the gallop of 
cavalry und forced march of infantry, straight for our 


lead had, from sheer want of a little 
technical, tactical knowledge, thrown away the 
ase they possessed as defenders of their lands 
an e8. 


d : 
Now, beyond this advantage of being on the defence, 


which makes, accordingéo experts, one man the equal | and compelling him to ex- \O 
of five who are attacking, we have in England one | tend his forces as if for Mo 
feature which the Continental armies do not realise. It | immediate battle. We 
is the intersected nature of the country. We have in| ‘he problem for you to ‘tes 

solve ia to place your re 


ee ma a natural series of defensible positions in our 
the foreigners, with their open level provinces, can know 


nothing. 

If anal and able to realise the value of these r-ady- 
to-hand shelter trenches, a few local inhabitants, by 
seizing a line of defenc» along a series of banks and 
hed, could easily make the attacking force poy 80 
dearly in its advance that it would be necessary ‘or the 
enemy’s flanking parties to be as strong in number as 


main body. 
Not only that, but the enemy would, by reason of the 
range of modern rifles, be forced to extend his 


THE FIGHT ON THE MAP. AN EASY PROBLEM. 


Tue moment which the map represents is the morning of a winter day on the Lancashire coast. The enemy's 
for a rush on 


troops have been landing all night under cover of the darkness, and with the dawn are prepared 


Manchester up the Wigan 
High Hav. . 

‘heir advance guard 
has already started, and 
their flanking parties to 
move on left and riht are 
endeavouring to find some 
easy route over the wooded 
and cultivated fields. 

The news of the sudden 
onset hae spread in the 
neighbourho.d. Mounted 
gailopers the evening be- 
jore have hastened to the 


with urgent orders to 
assemble. 

Meanwhile in the chill 
dawn the tenants of the 
nearest houses and villages 
havo assembled, some two 
miles from the coast, u 
the Manchester Roa 
The women and children 
have been flying inland all 
night. 


THE PROBLEM for 
YOU TO SOLVE. 


You in command of 
thirty sharpshvoters are 
deputed to delay the enemy 
by holding Lim in check, 


thirty men in the beat 
pos tions on the map with 
tho objects : 

(1) fo hinder the 
enemy’s advance. 

(3) To make the enemy 
— you are in. strong 


Tce. 
(3) To pick off the 
enomy’s scouts and officers. 
(4) To observe the 
enemy’s movements. 


j TERRA armenian arn cornet tangents yng GS AB ANE PR a eg ap 


a 


Field 


flanks for at least a mile on either side of the main road, It is not a diflicult situa- Incloeed Roads: 
on which his artillery and cavalry were marching. Ho | tion, and, remembering a (£9 £3 E% a Trees ome with Banks 
would have to his wings on either side which | few easy rules, should bo | = = = ~~ - <a kSenee , Open Road 
-would have to fight each inch of the way over the fields | successfully solved. en a 2 Marsh Hedges & Banks owcces 


before his main force on the road could proceed. 


‘And there would be the great, the essential point| You must mark . 
ined. The enemy would be delayed, perhaps, f-an- your thirty men NGAI ...cccccecce c00000 008 veosee 000 000 200 00 cen see ces nee ons ppeeee concen seeeee ees 000 ces cee eenreocooecocee Cee 
. k. Two hours cr more for AddlOSS ..0000200000000 000 000 000 coecencesees 200 000000 000 ence see sen O00 ceases nen ces ces cooceoeeeoes 


sae know, you know, and I know what would be, 
what is always the result of an action which finds an 


clearly in red ink 
thus 4. 
Only 30 Men in all. 


$00 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000005 000 000000 000 000 000 000 CODED EONS OO 080 008 100 SSD LOO OOO 008 COO SED OSS COD LCS 


SOME POINTS TO REMEMBER, 


| 
; 
| 
| 


attacking force cut off from its base, the coast, b a ee eeansine- Ange from any gunboats of his at sea for fear of injaring his own troops. { 
ing . kemmed | (9) That the enemy's guns and cavalry are bound to keep to the ronda, as the surrounding country is y 
in by ever increasing heen i of —_ me ee “) by bean al trees, and oa ali he is in the greatest hurry to advance. . ae a ay Ye 
aaa The enem . 3) You must place exch of your men so that heis of use. That is, you must not place your men be > 
se another, as then those in the rear cannot shoot and are Seated. 4 7 hind one a 


(4) Men Lge behind a wood are of no use to you, though if lining a wood near the enemy your men can shoot 
an 


be seen. 


(8) Men on the hill top would be too visible to the enemy. 


(6) Your men are on foot. 


(7) Judging ‘is by marks. Thirty marke given, one for each sharpshooter. One mark deducted for every man 


Cut out the Map and send it to the Editor, “ Pearson's Weekly,” 
Henrietta Street, London, W,€., in an envelope marked “ Sharpshooter,” 


there ttached to it which 
will recoup you for any trou! yon may take. by Tuesday, January 7th, 
Be thoughtful, be honest, be spick, and be span, 
And purchase the ROYAL MAGAZINE when you can. 
aan Reese oe i ie acces 


ee ns en adenine ~~ 
\ 
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FAIRIES REALLY EXISTED ! 


Yes, and were Actual Liv People, who Overran 
Gales, God whence Doscediauss’are te he Ponea 
at the Present Day. 


On, the wickedness of it! For centuries and cen- 
turies we have known and loved fairies, firmly disbe- 
lieving in their existence. Now some scientist comes 
forward to tell us that they are not myths at all, 
but were real living beings, with quite commonplace 
habits and appearances, who ate and drank, and lived 
just like the rest of us, and are actually the ancestors 
of certain living races of the present day. 

To have to tell you such a painful truth as this at 
Christmas time is even more heartrending. But still 
don’t worry. The scientists have discovered a good 
deal about fairies, but even they have not yet con- 
clusively proved that Cinderella’s fairy godmother 
really turned a pumpkin into a carriage and Feat nor 
have they confirmed the stories of the Ugly porting, 
and Big Claus and Little Claus, by any horrid proofs 
of their existence. 

The fairy tales have shown us the eo side of fairy 
life. The scientists are engaged on showing us its bad 
and unpleasant side. As a matter of fact, all the 
pretty things that have been woven round fairies, all 
the Pickareagee stories about shining raiment, glitter- 
ing wands, elves of the air, sprites, gnomes and other 
pleasant creatures of fancy, are simply a collection of 
the wild imaginary tales that the German 
concocted about a race of dwarfs who really existed. 

So ele ve ore about age 
little people that the peasan 0! 
Central Europe had to fall back on 
inventing things. They were very 
mysterious in their habits, and dwelt 

uite apart from the rest of mankind. 
n height they were not more than 
that of our children of twelve. They 
were very intelligent for such a bar- 
baric race, and made a living by hunt- 
ing animals, the ancestors of the wild 
beasts that still haunt the forests of 
a Ko had brown skins, 
deeply wrinkled faces, were generally 
full bearded and of pleasant counten- 
ance. were very muscular for 
their size, but so timid of the rest of 
humanitv. that they had to live where 
they could never be found. 
ey lived in caves, the clefts of 
rocks, and in underground burrows, 
where man could not persecute them, 
and, fearing the dangers of daylight, 
became creatures of the night. Thus 
you will see how natural 4 was for 
ignorant peasantry of ancient 
Europe to believe they were super- 
natural sage ge ey a 
mysteriously, and disappeared no one 
knew where. They came out of under- 
ground burrows, clefts of rocks, barks 
cf trees in forests, and other strange 
places, and often made visitations by 
night to the haunts of men. Thus a 
whole host of strange legends crowded 
round this mysterious race. People 
scarcely ever seen any of them, 
80 supposed them to be beautiful, and 
to have all sorts of supernatural 
ge First one fairy story and 
hen another sprang up till, when 
Germany e a civilised nation 
instead of a mere horde of tribes, 
her writers flosiga these wild Loge of the dwarfs ha 
romances, us we get the fairy stories, whic’ 
wo shall continue to read and disbelieve till the end 
of time. 

There are still a few true fairy stories in existence, 
but they are mere history, and, therefore, not ve 
interesting from a romantic point of view. They tell 
us how the dwarfs used to make periodical descents 
from the mountains, and mix for a season with men. 
They were gentle, and very timid, and spoke pleasantly 
to the peasants. They even were known to help them 
in their mowing and reaping. The story goes that the 
dwarfs used to sit on the branch of a tree by the side 
of a field. But once some mischievous persons thought 
to play a prank on them, so sawed through the branch 
in question. When the merge creatures sat on 
it next day, the branch broke they fell to the 
Vator The mowers laughed uproariously, but the 

iries were furious, and moaned : 

., ‘For your false deed this day, forever we go away.” 
And so they did, and from that time they were not seen 
again. 

Another true fairy story runs as follows: 

“ Between Walkenried and Neuhof, in the lands of 
the Counts of Hohenstein, the dwarfs once had two 
kingdoms. A poet there noticed that his fields 
wore being robbed each night without his being able 
to Ssaco thief. Af last, chezing the counse of a 

lown his th 


Be careful and jus! 
Be sotded tr snuck 


night, beating the air with a thin stick. It was not 
long hatice ian dwarfs stood before him. He had 
knocked off the mist caps which made them invisible. 
Trembling, the dwarfs fell on their knees before him 
and confessed that tWeir people had been robbing his 
fields, but declared solemnly that they: had done it 
only because they were starving. The news of the 
captured dwarfs excited the whole country. The dwarf 
people sent envoys, who offered ransom for the pri- 
soners and also promised that the entire tribe would 
leave tho country. But the manner of exodus caused 
much dispute. The peasants did not wish to allow 
the dwarfs to leave with all their hidden treasure, and 
the dwarfs did not wish to be seen. 

“ At last it was agreed that the dwarfs should pass over 
a small bridge near Neuhof, and that each one should 
throw a certain part of his wealth into a barrel there 
without the nresence of a single human being. This 
was done. But a few inquisitive persons hidden 
themselves near the bridge despite the agreement. And 
for many hours these heard theclattering of the 
little feet of the little people: it was as if a great 
flock of sheep were crossing the bridge.” 

The picture adjoining this article shows the dwarfs of 
different nationalities as science deduces them to have 
been. 


Wherever they went, they never forsook their habit 
of living underground. Had they been amongst us 
to-day, * eaonscs would only be able to find them 


on the underground railway or “ Twopenny Tube.” 
Possibly those people who have a mania for travelling 
round and round those railway circles trace this 
peculiarity to having fairy blood in their veins. 

There are descendants of the fairies at the present 
day. Everyone knows of those very strange and almost 


RUSSIA. 


2 


yi 


The queer little chaps you see here once actually lived in Europe. They 
pert shaded on the bottom right-hand corner of the picture. They worked in mines and 
serpents. When the Goths and Huns over-ran this part of tho world, the fairies (. 


they were called) fled westward along the route shown by the shaded line. 
all, there is some foundation for the fairy you read about at Christmas time. 


unaccountable races of the Arctic regions, the Esqui- 
maux, Lapps, Finns, and Samoyeds. These people 
are dwarfs, and dwell in the same aloof manner as 
the fairies of science. As they are quite unlike all 
the other peoples of the North in stature, features, 
and habits, there is little doubt that they are none 
other than the descendants of the dwarfs of Central 
Europe, who were driven north by the terrible Huns, 
who devastated Europe after the decline of the Roman 
Empire. They are, in fact, the living fairies of to-day, 
and if we were not so intelligent and civilised, we 
should probably have long ago weaved all sorts of 
strange stories about them, which would be no more 
feasible than those which we delight in and—make 
Christmas pantomimes of. 


—_————=—2-}. 
oan “Did your grandfather live to a green old 


He: “ Well, I should he three times 
after he wes seventy.” of ae 


———=- $e 
“Do you ever wish you were a girl?” asked the 
“Only at Christmas time,” answered the 3 
“Why do you wish it, then?” ci 


we’ of the stockings they wear,” was the prompt 


first appeared in the 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 26, 1901. 


HOW THE ROYAL FAMILY DO THER 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPING. 


don’t go to the | : 
They go - Shops—the Shops come 


Just now, when we are all choosing our Christmas 
cards and our presents to send to friends at home anil 
abroad, it may be interesting to learn how the King 
and Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, and th: 
many other members of dur Royal Family, order ani 

008e i and New Year presents for their many 
hundreds—if not thousand friends and acquain. 
tances, both in the United Kingdom, the Colonies, an: 
as ages vat tip aial to be d 

a gen e, opping one is not on 

a large scale; the Royal « po gl drives down Bon) 

Street, and pays a series of like any less exalte:l 

n—indeed, Charles of Denmark anil 

cess Victoria have many times been seen driviny 

tel I ee “—e ) even wi hansom cab. 

ing, often pays a series of visits to his 

tradespeople in the West End, and often he honours 
the most unlikely establishments with his patronage. 

With Christmas and New Year's shopping, however, 
the case is different, and there is nothing for it but for 
the shops to rise up, so to speak, in a body, and go to 
the Royal palaces instead of Royalty ypeins to them 
As a matter of fact, a great number of West-end tradcs- 
people receive orders to send to the Royal 
palaces, and in each case detailed and business-like 
particulars are sent, so that the sending of too large a 
quantity of valuable gona may be obviated. 

y the way, it is interesting to sce 
how the Royal Family steer clear of 
even any appearance of favouritism 
which might cause heart-burnings. If 
Gunter’s, of Berkeley Square, arc 
oe ees, 80 are Messis. 
Bo , of Chester. Royal Warrants 
are also distributed to tradespeop!c 
in towns like Norwich, Windsor an:] 
Cowes, so that London may not have 
the Royal patronage all to itself. 
Even foreign towns where the King is 
well known, and has made himself so 
immensely popular, are not forgotten, 
and jewellers and others at Homburg 
and Nice are included among the 

well clare eggs “i 
trictly ing, no tradesman is 
allowed to put up the Royal Arms 


Russian y without the Royal Warrant, and 


there is an association of Warrant- 
holders, with handsome offices in 
Hanover Square, which looks after 
the interests of these aristocracy of 
commerce, 

The much-favourel photographic 
firm of W. and D. Downey is con- 
stantly being called upon, and 
especially at Christmas time, to 
supply undreds of- photographs of 
different members of the Royal 
Family, which are signed and 
inscri with affectionate greetings 
for framing and presentation to 
friends and acquaintances all over 
the world. 

His Majesty, at Christmas time, 
sends for specimen boxes of cigars 
for presentation, and for patterns of 
Loek-binding, and lists of the latest 
and most popular works. The West- 
end merchant sends along to Mar'- 
borough House his most charming 
fans, and a great firm of istmas card manu- 
facturers will be called upon to forward for in- 
spection and selection special albums of their 
latest and most charming designs in Christmas 
cards. But it is “fancy” firms that have the biggest 
selection of wares suitable for Christmas and New Year 
peo: and s firm will send down to Marlborough 

ouse; or a whole van loads of valuable 
goods, such as fi ing bags, gold and silver cigar 
and cigarette cases, with jewelled monograms, 
photograph frames in gold and silver, and travel- 


lin 8. 
Cane of champagne would naturally be a popular 
present, and you may be interested to aes that Moet 
et Chandon is the brand favoured by Reralty, ; 

Of course, in the matter of big things, like pianos 
and billiard tables, the makers would submit photv- 
grap 

A special room in one of the Royal palaces is laid out 
on an appointed day and hour, precisely like a shop, 
and— ess to remark—there is no haggling about 

rice. Indeed prices are seldom or never mentioned. 

Queen Princesses simply walk round and 

the articles, take them up, examine them, 

then put on one side the things that a peal to their 

taste and fancy. An inventory of these is then made 

by the representative of the tradesman in attendance, 

and an invoice is forwarded to the Royal household in 
we course. - : 
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CONFESSIONS OF A BREACH-OF- 
PROMISE PLAINTIFF. 


People who Wanted my £200 Damages. 


altogether, and land it neatly on the floor. He 
repeated this curious performance five times, the manner 
in which he succeeded in ing the place where the 
ball had been being sim 

Each time he let drive the Poet winced and used his 
racquet as a primitive form of shield. Each time the 
Assassin missed we sbrisked with joy, and be grew i 
more enraged. . in a magnificent under- 
hand swipe eat eons the whizzing straight to the 
Puet’s corner. The man of verses cowered in terror. 
So far as he knew the consequences of being struck 
might be fearful, As a mutter of fact, the ravages 
caused by the flight of a ping-pong ball are practically 
camel Se Some of a collision with a house-fly going at 

speed. 

Presently the players began, like myself, to drift into 
the knack of the Toe, and an exciting finish 
in the triumph of matter over mind, the score being 
6—5 in favour of the Assassin. 

Then be and I played a set. As we warmed to the 
work and my superiority became manifest to everyone 
except the Assassin himself, he grew exas rate]. 

He put on his most determined look and took off his 
jacket. Itightened ny ne ot the racquet and looeened 


Some years ago I brought an action for breach-of- 
promos, and a sympathetic jury awarded me £200. 

ow please don’t assumé on reading the title of this 
article, that I have any confessions to make in con- 
nection with the action itself. That was perfectly 
straight, and the verdict was absolutely just. It is of 
my expericnces after the trial that I wish to speak. 

‘The number of veople who wanted me—or my £200.— 
was really extraordinary, as you shall hear. d they 
lost no time in — their claims either. 

Indecd, I had barely left the court with my solicitor 
before a note was thrust into my hand, which, on open- 
ing, proved to be an offer of marriage. 

“Dear Madam,” it said, “ Will you permit a perfect 
stranger to congratulate you on winning the action 
just concluded? Throughout its hearing 1 have listened 


the buttons of my vest. When I had scored three games | and watched carefully, and I have come té the con- 

this so to his one, be took off his vest altogether. He won the | clusion that you are well rid of Mr. X. (the defendant). 

et 4 a Lies Ge tai On next game and I began to be in earnest about it. My observations of him have told me that he is a 
hove 8 4 th rina Ma : vagely Tearing off my coat, vest, collar and tie, I rolled up | worthless cad—a man who could so heartlessly ignore 
rou Ohe mene reply tracu phasis : my shirt-sleeves and stood- your more than ordinary feminine charms, and cast 
He go . +f, Pot end I weil ready to ass the man to & you aside like a toy, deserves no better name. But 
ae i ping- before, eo I enlisted a finish. e next game Vg though he is worthless, it is plain to see that your 
a Lag og Lgried Tame Poet, and the ye the ecore at 4to 2in my 2 : womanly heart has been torn by his conduct. Will you, 
eerviees of ° your. . “> A therefore, forgive my temerity in offering you my hand 
a — in. bp-the-wuy, ts thee a The Assassin sremed to Coe 5 and heart. I can promise you that I should do all in 
= @achi — * fe S EP heir y realise that he was brought isa my power to solace you for your recent grief. The 
jokes are tried or hey appear prin ghastly | ¢, bay, and with settled imp y 3 suddenness and unconventional character of this pro- 
effects being careft y - " ‘ deliberation tore his collar Pom é posal I can only excuse by saying that from the moment 


A 
f 
d 
& 
EF 


when you first entered the court two days ago, your 
beauty impressel my hitherto inviolate heart, and 
quickly my love has grown till now I realise that you, 
above all other women in the world, are the one to be 
my cherished wife. If you consent, will you signify 
the same by waving your handkerchief at the western 
corner of Chancery Lane, where I shall await your 
coming?” 

Needless to say, I didn’t wave my handkerchief, nor 
did I even go Chancery Lane way. 

That same night when I got home, I received a wire 
asking me if I would call at a certain oftice in the Strand 
the next morning. Wondering what could be the 
reason, I aceciled to this request. On reaching the office, 
I was introduced to a stout, florid man, with a heavy 


P : P so to speak. Then after 
Tip Number One, Doubleyou: wail gen said be, | polling ig tho ends of his 
ts my. first return to his serve ricoche off the wall os trousers he unflincbingly ,,52,!streducingsome pugilistie 
‘ to the Poet's nose and! ¢,,.dhisdoom. Byu series succectes in getting level. 
F thence out of sight alto- | of fukes, he reduced tho 


oor ay es bo oe gap to four—three, and by introducing some pugilistic 


floor for the right and left hooks, half-arm jabs, counter-clinches 
vel on the floor for t ¢ | and other quito unallowable tactics, he succeeded in 
alls, We hereby appoint | vetting (what he called) level. I appealed to the 
him Groveller-in-Chief to | Gachinator, w#o timorously said the score was four 
the combatants. : games all, The Post bad been on the floor all the time 

The > Figh Editor welling for balls and compo:ing an “ Ode to the 
aay orl = a anding Celluloid,” of which the fol.owing is the first 
menced a pilgrimace ino eee 


inst the Cachinator and tie out by the rocts . 


‘* Observe tho saucy c:luloid 


= x ible Grace through the cireumarabient void. gold watch-chain and seals, who explained to me that 
oe — pees — on i aloe, he was a hotel proprietor. ' . ; 

voy destined to end only ‘Attends the bounJing celluloid.” What I want to know, Miss J.,” said he, “is 

with tue set. Seeing, therefore, I couldn't appeal to the Poet, I whether you will be prepared to become a barmaid in 


my hotel? Don't be angry ; it’s the highest-class trae, 
no rough people, and every young lady in the bar has 
been in her time a breach-oi-promise plaintiff.” 

My indignation at this queer proposal, was somewhat 
tempered by the amusement it afforded me; and 50, 
pretening to entertain the idea, I inquired for further 
particulars. 

“A girl whose name has been in all the papers, and, 
maybe, her photo too, is a big draw, you see,” snid 
the publican. “All the swells come to see what she’s 
like, and that means a lot of extra trade. Conse- 
querftly, I am prepared to offer you good wages.” 


The games began to sust set my teeth firmly and determined to win. It 
ing-pong coike heise lone ris be my turn to serve be ( I simply served them up hot. 
a rate—15, 30, 40, game—unless one cun manage | The Assassin commenced to find fault, of course, and 
to cut in and hold one’s opponent im check. claim fouls because I didn't rerve from below the edge 
By onr particular rulea, striking a ball, which had not | of the table, but the Cachinator very judiciously failed 
bounced before going out of play, not only robbed the | to notice anything wrong. I think he was enjoying the 
striker of the points rightfully due to him for the otier | trouble. The score rose to 5—4 in my favour. The 
over-strong return, but handed the points over Assassin assumed his famous Dying Gladiator pose, but 
Peer ther player. As my racquet seemed to itch to | rousing himself to a final effort, nranaged to equulise 
get ing, under any circumstances, I lost heaps of | once more. : 
3 in most aggra’ manner. As they were starting the final gamea messenger, sent 
“Bip Namber Two, Doubleyou: wait till the ball | out specially to find us, came to announce that there 


ing; 0 i gress. The Editor was want- But though he offere1 me what was evidently a good 
plen eae — - aan acs ee oe es peo ey all got to and why ? salary for a barmaid, I declined | resolutely, and 
nt aes there was, and on the other hand, some- errified, my three confederates siunk away back. As | departed, wondering what queer notions some women 


must have to bring actions for breach-of-promise, and 
then profit by the advertisement thus obtained, by 
standing behind a bar to be stared at by scores of 
curious “swells.” 

Later that day, I received quite a number of letters. 
They all began by congratulating me on winning the 
action, and then for the most part began vaguely asking 
what I was going to do with the £200. 

One man guaranteed that, if I would intrust him with 
its investment, he would pay me an annual profit on it 
of fifty per cent. How he was going to do this he diin’t 
say very clearly, but I gathered that it had something 
to do with shares in gold mines. 

Another correspondent—a lady this time—told me 
that she, too, had, some years before, brought a success- 
full breach-of-promise action ; that she had invested the 
money receiver! as damages in a confectionery business ; 
and that if I cared to put my £200 into it, 1 could have 


fhere wasn’t, but certainly it was exciting. 1 | for me, I was afraid to go back atall. I shall send in 
oo to get into form, and Sineee Gs ball did not just | my report by post. , ‘ 
teh the edge of the table, and fly off at a tangent, I 7 fear the Tame Poet's “ Ode to the Bounding Cellu- 
occasionally held my own fairly well. 1 even drew level | loid,” if discovered, will be our ruin. It consists of 
with the Cachinator in one game at pre Deo twenty-four verses, some of which are even worse than 
* he cried, such being the cul term for | the first verse. . . . 
this score. — hie ae all suffering from ping-pong wrist and 
Hired Assassi h the same thing from | celluloid eye. a 
below the sofa, ee ae writhing after the ball like| And the horrid suspicion grows upon me that tho 
a gorged boa-constrictor. , Editor was only joking when he told me to go and play 
“At the next serve I scored again. — ping-pong! 
“ Your advantage,” said the Cachinator. a 


ICEMAN (to pedestr'an): “Stop where you are 1” 
Patties “ut R cone : *W—what’s the matter?” 
Policeman: “ fs all right now. I just wanted to ree 

| if you could talk. A dea and dumb bloke escaped from 


seeing 1 won the fod the asylum last night.” 


by scoring, and the Hired as _ | a half-share. Which I also declined. 
Assassip bamped b Freppy (day before Christmas): “Santa Claus is Many other somewhat similar requests I received, but 
head agamst the ta ea sng to have some trouble coming down our chimney.” | as in all cases it seemed to me that the writers were 
to yet Signs t Johnnie: “ How is that?” after my money, 1 ignored their co::munications. 
i gone of the Freddy : “I went up to the roof yesterdiy and puta There was one exception—a letter from a lady. She 
one in 


stray cat in the chimney, and she hasn't come down 


wrote saying that she followed my case in the news- 
yet.” 


papers, and that she had been interested by the letters 
written by the defendant. Would I be prepared to sell 
her the originals of those letters? Lest I might be 
suspicious of 80 unusual a request, she explained that 


, and the Poet 


went in next against the ——- $e 


“J pon't believe the approach of Christmas brings 


The ex- Groveller- im- ou a single joyous anticipation,” said the sweet young 


hin she had for some years past n engage in writs 
a bit and pro “ Bessa it, eh?” replied the savage bachelor. | a book, entitled “ The Fickleness of Man, and wan 
ola met vlike “Listen to my secret: That kid on the third floor is | the letters for incorporation ! 
eo oa ' gure to get a tin trampet for a - She was a maiden lady, and from what I learnt 
assumed ition of defence e er watt about i —- ne many years belo, ™ i 
c oeatinel made “Ther careless leaye it on the appointed in love. Her vengeance on thé ma 
baad hand a : i coe ae eae Noth feet. Don't siting a book, was certainly a peculiar one. 
the oo a aoe ‘ floor, dust « joyous anticipation ?” But she never got my letters. 
. 
Be on the alert to follow leaders - 
Be one of thekrowd of SHORT , STORIES readers 
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HAVE the best to beli dreaming. Very weird impressions are, i 
that the “tr ge and “terrible : . fact, sometimes in om the mind inthe 
episode which follows is true. D ti t Ch stages wi leave their 
tell it as I heard it, without traces on waking in the shape of clear] 
colour or exa: cdi . Jhe er IS S alr. or dreams. . rly 
ww _Aman, a City man, I will call —__ 43454 . Mortimer, as he thought, dreamt 
NS him Mortimer, although that that the dentist fell on the floor before him 
was not his real name, was de- By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. and lay there wri with distorted feu- 
tained late at business one tares as in the s death. 
Saturday afternoon—a certain He awoke wi is hideous dream full 


Christmas Eve—and when at last he left : 
his offices in St. Mary Axe, the City had all but emptied 
of its busy crowd. 

He set his face westward to walk home, but had not 
taken many steps before he was seized with a violent 
toothache. The pain was excruciating, and he decided 
to seek out some dentist forthwith. 

At the moment he was in one of the small streets 
which lead from Gresham Street to Cheapside; a 
short cut much used by foot passengers in working 
hours, but already practically deserted. It was not 
much used for wheeled traffic being so narrow. 

Looking round, he saw what he wanted, the brass 
plate of a dentist, “Folkard, L.R.C.D., Dental Sur- 
geon, fourth floor.” It was a business house, offices, 
offices, offices from ground to roof, floor after floor, but 
all were closed by now, three p.m. on a Saturda 
afternoon. Every toiling soul had gone home in sea 
of well-earned rest and relaxation. 

But the door still stood hospitably open, and some- 
where on the back premises or basement house- 
keeper lurked to make all safe when the day closed in. 

eenly anxious to find the help he so sorely needed, 
Mr. Mortimer clim four flights of stairs and 
knocked at the dentist's door. To his great satisfac- 
tion it was promptly opened by the man in person. 

“TIT hardly hoped you would be here still. I have a 
raging tooth——_” 

“Come in. Come in. Yes, I’m pretty well always 
here, at any rate for long hours. I am an old bachelor 
and deeply interested in my work.” 

He waved his hands towards a table covered with. 
tools and appliances, adding, “I manufacture most of 
my own fitments—teeth, plates and so forth, m Pad 

He was a man advanced in years, with bowed figure, 
pos and rather feeble in speech. But his 

ngers were strong and subtle, and he moved about his 
—— with the deft, decided manner of one who knew 
it well. 

“ May I ask you to sit down,” said Mr. Folkard, intro- 
ducing his patient to the sacrificial chair. “Let me 
have a look at your mouth. Which tooth do you think? 
Ah, 1 I can sea for myself. This, no doubt. Does 
that hurt you? I am so sorry. Of course, of course.” 

The examination was quickly completed and the 


2m proposed to by the Rajah of wuutnce Japore, 
was reputed to be rolling tn diamonds. 


\Dledys has be 
whe 


And Mabel bad married Lord Bertie Niffleton, heir to tie Niffleten * 


peerage. This is the old Duke blessing the young couple. 


————_—_———_—— 


result told. The tooth was ho 
pressed upon a nerve. No 

“Upon my word, if I were you, I’d have it out at 
once. It can’t be saved, you may take my word for it, 
and F ipa have immediate relief when it’s gone.” 

“ge as ” 

_ “If you eed it. By all means. I can administer 
it myself. No need to call in a doctor.” 

The old man became quite active, skipping about 
making his preparations with the neat-handed swiftness 
of an adept, who liked to be hard at work. 

“Now sir,” he said, presently. “I will ask you to 
sit down again. It is an old-fashioned chair, but per- 
fectly comfortable and quite suitable. Only you must 
let me fasten these straps; it is essential that you sit 
tight, quite immovable, during the operation. ” 

ith that the patient was securely fastened into the 
chair and the gas given. 
* * e * 

On Tuesday morning, about half-past seven a.m., 
some sixty-odd hours after Mr. Mortimer’s call upon 
the dentist with the incidents that followed as told 
above, the housekeeper came into the dentist’s room, 
bent, as usual, on cleaning and sweeping it.out. 

She found Mr. Mortimer still in the operating chair, 
held fast by his bands. He was alive, but he could not 
speak intelligibly, and there was the fire of madness in 
his wildly-staring eyes. His hair was snow-white. 

At his feet, in full view, within touch almost, lay the 
dentist Folkard, dead. He exhibited plainly and 
unmistakably all the signs of a sudden seizure. The 
figure was terribly twisted and contorted by the violent 
parox, that must have y-receded death. = 

He had died, of course, of hemiplegia, or apoplexy of 
the kind called “foudroyante” by the French, which 
strikes like a thunderbolt with instantaneous effect. 

It was long before this awful qunnirees was fully 
explained. By degrees the unfortunate Mr. Mortimer 
regained his reason and was able to recount what he 
had undergone. ‘ 

The anesthetic had acted on him with only partial 
effect, probably the gas had been insufficiently or impro- 
perly administered. He had never quite lost conscious- 
ness, although, at first, he imagined that he was really 


And Mildred had married. a French Count, who was a millionaire 


four or five times over. 


ales ay ecayed, lay there a mere huddled-up sed 


upon him, and realised with an 


was a solid _ Mr. Follard 
clothes, and 
ortimer, fast bound in the chais, could not stir hej 


e in on him 
he broke forth into loud cries, he yelled, again and 
again, frantically, passionately, enough to bring the 
mouse poy even to rouse th = ere was not a 
sound, a mocking echo, in ly 
No one was within earshot. "The whole place was 
deserted. Most parts of the City are like a howling 
wilderness on Saturday afternoon, and here in this 
side street, the silence and the loneliness were absolute. 
More, he saw from where he sat that the one big window 
looked upon a dead wall, the gable end of some higher 
building and there was a deep well between the two 
come Still he called sigh H oyeay rae ved. The 
usekeeper, ce, on the move througn 
house. He was slow to er this hupe, but it 
was futile. As it afterwards a) , the housekeeper 
had gone out to see her friends, locking the front door 
behind her, and she did not return till late at night, by 
which time poor Mortimer was utterly exhausted by 
his vain efforts to ‘set himself free from his bonds. 
The ordeal was continued to the very last, bringing 
the poor victim of cireumstances to the extreme limit 
of endurance, and he came out of it a perfect wreck, 
shattered in mind and body, so that he never completely 
recovered. 


And Clarice was now Mrs. Bonanza J. Higgs, wife 
Of the billionaire dried pork merchant of Chicago. | 
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CATALOGUING SOLDIERS. 


fHow the World’s Armies Identify their Dead. 


Axovr the most gruesome and unwelcome duty a 
eoldier can be called upon to perform is that of ‘deals 
fying the killed and wounded after an action. 
It is a difficult task, too, in many cases; as, for 
instance, when the bodies of the dead have been strip, 
of their eateems the enemy; for then the identifi- 
cation cards—one of which every soldier carries stitched 
inside his tunic — are 
ss on on jo tte 6=—S missing. 
, In such a case, recourse 
has to be had to facial 
identification, a most un- 
reliable guide, for the 
. features are usually more 
or less chan True, 


or painted on ev: 
of his kit. ut this 
furnishes no sure guide. 
A man wearing a shirt 


‘ast oe nvmered, say, 2,001, may 
The British soldier's cerd, not be the man known to 
whict 1s sewn inside histunic, the War Office by that 


number. The original 
owner may be dead, or he may have been invalided home, 
and have sold part of his wearing apparel to purchase 
creature comforts on his way down cv’ . 

Small wonder, then, that mistakes occasionally occur, 
that homes are plunged into mourning for a con who is 
very much alive and well; or that, arog men long 
dead and buried are regarded as living. Even in the 
case of officers, errors now and then creep in. er 
pent Kop, for example, no trace could be found of 

tain Hicks, of 


the Lancashire Fusiliers, and for 
risoner in the hands 
owever, that he was 


months he was supposed to be a 
of the enemy. It is now known, 
blown almost literally 
slum Dh ale Boer 

cn of a joer 
shell. 


And, lastly, there is 
the case of errors in 
transmission to be 


compited in a h 
by weary and ext 


men are dispatched 1 
over-workal operative — Celina oebniens ta 
in a remote 


-tele- 

office, who not infrequently a “dot” hero 
‘Ansert a “dash” there, rendering the message un- 
intelligible. Under these circumstances, the ingenuity 
of the War Office clerks is called into play. “ Kylor™ 
is discovered to mean Taylor, the Morse signs for “Ta” 
being identical with those for“ K.” Similarly, “ Cocor” 
is found to be Connor. Sometimes initials and surname 
we ted, and the name reported as “ Skelly ” 


not separa 
verified as 8. Kelly. 
mui s volumes for the innate conservatism of the 


War Office, that it has persistently clung to the 
fdentifieatfon card 
sewn into some 
portion of -the 
clothing ; for 


practically every 

other Turopean 

caer , has dis. 

carded it in favour 

scitiere pt gg of some sort of a 
brase which smetal badge, 
a a Mag | which can, if 
at littlo pocket necessary, be worn 
ibis ———— round the neck by 


a string. ; 


G-PRARSUNS WARRLY 2 


That this ia not always the case, however, more 
psn | age gavage or semi-civilised warfare, was din- 
covered to their cost by the Italians during their dis- 
astrous Abyssinian campaign. The little zinc name- 


-datormatie-Burcay van het Roode Kruis, Pretoria. * 
Gounare oeAanrecoe oF raz teasuysa eRARCD-OF TIE CEMTE ney CROW SOCIETY, PEFTOBIA) 


De aS . ondin 
5, Piet of bent, NO 4248 tose kaart lngeveld ce te Sendecwan uoveoe 


The Beer identification card. 


plates proved, in fact, an irresistible attraction to 
Menelik’s wild warriors, who carried them off wholcsale 
to wear as ornaments und charms, thereby, of course, 
frustrating all attempts to complete the cusualty lists. 
Indced, it is suid that to this very day the lute of many 
of the wounded and prisoners taken at Adowa is not 
certainly known. 

The Austrian dead would prohably fare even worse 
under similar conditions, for their identity cards ave 
inclosed in neat little metal cas‘s that look for all the 
world like a lady's locket; just the thing to tempt the 
cupidity of a savage. ‘he military authorities are even 
thonghtful enough to attach to it an ornamental cord, 
so that the trinket is all ready to hang round Mrs. 
Savage's neck. When worn by the Austrian Tommy 
Atkins, however, it is carried in the specia'ly made little 
Ree on the right hand side of the trousers, the cord 
being threaded through tho button hole and looped 
round the button. 

Very stolid, elaborate, and serviceable is the Boer 
card, which scems to have been copied from no parti- 
cular model, but to have been elaborated by some per- 
manent official of the War Office. Certainly there is 
nothing like it in any of the European services. To 
begin with, it is over six and a half inches lon, 
about five broad. And, secondly, it is printed in ) Be 
Dutch and English. 


ee fee 


SHE WANTED HIM SAVED. 


Durine a quarrel a short time back a woman rushed 
between the combatants, and throwing herself before 
one of them exclaimed to the other : 

“Don’t shoot—oh, please, don’t shoot him!” 

Greatly affected, the foe lowered his revolver, and 
asked in tremulous tones: 

“ Are you his sweetheart, wife, or sister ?” 

“No,” answered the peacemaker, “ but this man has 
aroom at my house, and owes me three weeks’ board.” 


et fens 


A LITTLE GIRL’S PRAYER. 


A LITTLE girl was just finishing her evening prayer 
when ske abruptly asked her mother to “please leave 
the room.” 

Her mother wanted to know why ; but tho child made 
her understand that the rest of the prayer was of too 
personal and private a nature for even o mother to 
hear. 

The mother accordingly withdrew ; but the next night, 
when the same request was made, she insisted upon 
knowing just what it meant. 

“ Well,” eaid the little girl, after much persuasion, 
“T just wanted to give tanks for bein’ ‘lowed to steal 
some sugar th’ other day!” 


“WitaT a very heavy voice that man has!” 
“Yes, but he’s able to lift it in his own defence.” 
—01 8300 — 

GRannte (in the armchair): “ Why should I take 
another chair, Tommy? Don’t you think I’m comfort- 
able here?” 
remy i 


“Yes, gran’ma; bat I’m afraid my little 
kitty tfiere, too.” 


She's there, too. 


“You ran your motor-car very fast through the 
street,” said the friend to the doctor. 

“Yes,” replied the man of pills and bills. “I'm 
always in a to get there ; and besides, when times 
are @ little dull, I can pick up a few cases on the 
way.” 

ij a0 Ca 


New Lopespr (sarcastically): “Is this all the soap 
there is in the room P” 
Landlady (decidedly): “Yes, sir; all I allow for one 


New : “Well, I'll take two more rooms. I 
shall want to wash my in the morning.” 


Be early to bed, be cari 


to rise, 
of PEARSON'S, and then you'll be 
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SOAP AT A SHILLING A LATHER. 


The ane Pays 2s. a Tablet, but ore of his 
ubjects Pays 30s. a Cake. 


Tuene are over a thousand different kinds of fancy 
soaps made for and used by le who, i 
individually of them, would feel utterly miserable 
obliged to use a soap they did not like. 

Thé richer classes, in buying good soap, purchase at 
the same time complexions which do them and the 
soap-maker credit. 

Those fancy soaps one secs displayed in oilshops and 
at the chemists, stacked in wonderful yramids, have, 
as a matter of fact, nothing fancy about them but 
colour and design. 

On the other hand, the fancy soaps of the old- 
fashioned and exclusive firms, like Bayley’s, for 
instanes, ave piain-looking in_ appearance: in Jeecdi. 
they have nothing fancy about them but the price and 
an aroma which is foreign to cheaper soaps. Cakes of 
this kind of soap cannot be had under two shillings 
apiece. But you would experience no difficulty in 
paying. more. 

And yet, despite this privilege, a large number of our 
queens of beauty prefer to order their own soaps and 
to have those specially made for them. 

Every tablet they buy costs them 5s. apiece. 

These are soaps composed of conily materials and 
seentel with the purest perfumes, like ess Bonqness 
violetta, sweet mace, marechale, fusi yama, and 50 
forth, scents that cost anywhere from 10s. to 42s. a 
sinall bottle and are made only by one British firm. 

{t is no new novelty this making of special soap 
for private persons. The fashion began in the reign of 
George 1V., whose annual account with Bayley’s ran 
into over £600 a year. 

His successor, William IV., did not spend as many 
shillings on his toilet accessories. . 

Coming down to living personages who are fasti- 
dious in the matter of sozp, the Queen of Hanover has 
her own made to order in England, she following the 
example of the ape of Russia, whilst among the 
reigning queens of British Society who use their own 
specially-made saponific substances are Madame 

elba, Kana May, Evio Greene, Marie Studholme, 
Ellaline Terriss, Mario Tem Duchess of St. 
Albans, Lady Cadogan, Lady Rothschild, and Lady 
Algernon Lennox. . a 

The Speaker, too, is accommodated with a seasoned 
spermaceti soap ; likewise Maurice Farkoa, Farquhar- 
son, and one or two other actors of repute. 

The soaps claiming the particular attention of these 
celebrities are mostly made of a spermaceti io laa 
perfumed with one or other of the scents named. 

This exclusive private soap trade demands great skill 
in the manufacture, and in the departments where 
technical kncwledge is required the wages paid are 
high. 

‘The general soap business, as a matter of fact, is a 
curious one in many ways. It is conservative, as nearly 
all the leading houses are the same now as they were 
in the early years of their foundation, while with 
respect to the commercial article itself, in its hundreds 
of formes, the more expensive kinds and some particu- 
lar brands are the same to-day as they wero a century 
and more ago. Indeed, the old castile soap, to quote 
one instance, in nowise differs in manufacture from 
that which your forbears used two hundred years ago, 
with the exception of the fact that whereas in former 
days that particular soap was made with pure olive oil, 
it is now largely composed of cotton-seed oil for cheap- 
ness. 

‘There is a green soap made by some German monks 
is sail to be en excellent thing for skin 


ot 
whiel 


disease. . . 
Our {ar soaps are variations of the old pitch soap 
which was made by the abbots of Bur y at least 


five ceniuries ago. . . 

There was a lettuce soap made for Adelina Patti, the 
ereat singer. In the composition of this there was used 
the actnal juice of the leaves, which gave a delicate 
greenish tint to the cake. 

Of the making of common s0a there is no end. 
Thero are hundreds of varieties of it. They are not 
all intended for toilet use. Some have a surgical 
value, others a dental. . 

Thero are besides soaps for the jeweller for clean- 
ing metals and gems: dog soaps, shaving soaps, and a 
soap-bubble soap for scientists. The suds of this latter 
soap can be blown into bubbles ten and twelve inches 
in diameter, and are used at lectures by many pro- 
fessors of chemistry and teachers of physics. 

Many soaps, again, are sold in powder form. You 
sprinkle some of this on the hands when used for 


washing. 

The King pays 2s. a tablet for his Bayley spermaceti 
soap, whilst five reigning sovereigns use the original 
old Windsor, which costs them one a tablet. 
Curiously, while kings are content to pay small sums 
—for them—for their tablets of soap, their ul 

y more: inden’, ee foe 2 gentionsn in Reyneeer 
who has a soap ior the -room made specia 
who vnich costs him 90s. a cake. He would not be 


happy if he div not get it, and pays. shilling a lather 
for it. 


Wise 
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ONJURORS 
TAGGER 
HUMANITY 


A REVELATION OF MANY 
MACICAL SECRETS. 


By FRANK DESMOND. 
1.—The Old Style of Conjuring. 


Nornixa can be more absurdly simple than con- 
juring—when you know how it’s done. A trick which 
will puzzle you for hours, and over which you will rack 
your brains for some plausible explanation, becomes as 
plain as daylight when some obliging friend “in the 

ow” tells you the secret of it. Then the thing looks 
so s:mple that you hesitate to perform the feat yourself 
for far other people will see through it at once, an 
deride your magical efforts. 

But you need not be anxious on that score. Stud 
your trick well, practise it energetically in private, and, 
thongh a very rifling illusion, you may rely upon 
ecoring « success with it. If you take proper precan- 
tions, and present the trick with judgment and plenty 
of assurance, the spectators will not be more ready in 
arriving at the real explanation than you were yourself 
on first seeing it performed. 

Anyone can become a conjuror, the exact degree of 
ability depending upon the energy and perseverance 
devoted to the task. It is better, of course, to be able 
to perform a few tricks well than to attempt only the 

ial nounaiatenos rd many. fis: boy you are net pre- 
red to go deeply into magic, e a point of master- 
ae nl? dome feats, and theoagh them become a lion 
at the social gatherings you attend, and the admiration 
of the uninitiated. 
SOME OLD METHODS. 

There are still people who remember, more or less 
clearly, Professor Anderson, “ the Wizard of the North,” 
with his wonderful array of stageappliances, Anderson 
decidedly believed in scenic effects. His large table, 
covered with a handsome cloth reaching nearly 
ground, eT a lavish and expensive qatty of 
apparatus. the curtain went up. peop! 

ped with sheer astonishment ut the glittering canisters, 
Eocen, and other curious items. What wonder then, 
that the “ Wizard,” his audience thus dazzled at the 
outeet, could step upon the stage and astound them 
with some of the most simple devices ever employed by 
man to deceive the simpler folk around. 

I rather think an audience of to-day would take 
a performance of that kind rather badly. canisters 
with double sides and bottoms, and the boxes with trick 

ge, though rolitely endured by the stoics in the 
stalls, would be certainly “guyed” by the irrepres- 
sible “ gods.” Now that the twentieth century has begun 
we look for in the performer himself, and 
prefer that he should not take credit for skill in pre 
senting an apparatus trick which practically works 
itself, when praise is only due to the inventor and maker 
of the mechanism. 

Were a modern magician to 


FIRE AT 100 UNLIGHTED CANDLES 


upon his table, these becoming illuminated at the 
moment of the } the feat would heoty errs 
the audience with astonishment as was case in 
Anderson’s time; for the employment of 
electricity has made us very blasé nowadays in regard 
to lighting effects. The fine devico, used at the 
Albambra a few years ago, of lowering at the close of 
the ballet a crystal curtain which suddenly burst into 
thousands of brilliant points of lizht, was well received. 
But thongh admiring the effect, and the megencity 
shown in carrying it out, no one was under any illusion 
as to the cause. 


curiosity. Even ite newer applications to the pete 
legraphy 


wick. Against the num 
oo hey eager = wicks with 
arrangemen' 

None of the audience suspected any a with 
the candles; they could know nothing of hidden bat- 
teries and wires. As the trigger of the pistol was fired, 

AN ASSISTANT BEHIND THE SCENES 
switched on the current. This, in passing through each 
piece of platinum, caused it to become red-hot, and the 
sulphur thus ignited. Naturally, the turpentine obliged 
by assisting tho conflagration, and up 


jum at every 
@ little sulphur, 
turpentine com- 


1 | about the 


results to the proper quarter. The instantaneous trans- 
formation, at a wave of the wand, of a decanter of water 
into the blackest of ink looked wonderful to those who 
were not aware that some sulphate of iron had been 
previously dissolved in the water, and that at .the 
moment the change was desired a little packet of gallic 
acid was palmed into the decanter. In other tricks other 
chemicals were used to ive the innocent onlookers. 

A decanter of water was firmly stoppered, covered 
with a handkerchief, and the latter removed a minute 
later, to reveal a pint or so of brown sherry, of which, 
however, the magician did notpartake. He had no wish 
to ruin his interior system with oxalic acid! The 
ae erp J of the two necessary chemicals was accom- 
plished in this way: The “ water” was doctored with one 
prepares, while the stopper, being hollow, contained 

second liquid, both as nearly water-white as 
possible. There was a s aperture at both the to 
and bottom of the stopper. the upper one being co 
with a morsel of wax or soaped paper. Under cover of 
the handkerchief the wax or paper was scraped off with 
& finger-nail, and the air thus admitted allowed the 
contents of the stopper to trickle into the decanter. 
The amalgamation of the two liquids at once brought 
ired sherry tint. Not much sleight-of-band 
about that trick! 

A favourite artifice of that good old school of 
conjuring was 

A BOY UNDER THE MAGIC TABLE. 

This interesting youth had important functions, so 
important, in fact, that his careful employer could not 
bear the thought of permitting the common peliic to 

upon him. The table-cloth concealed h 

view, but lest a traitorous projecting foot m ght at 
some time cause the spectators to forthwith lose faith in 
the proceedings, a board raised a few inches from the 
floor, and level with the bottom of the cloth, bore his 
weight, and allowed the audience a clear view under the 
table. It was also usual to box the lad in on all sides 
in case he - = lurch to starboard through some clumsy 
movement, displace the cloth, and cover the whole 
“show ” with ignominy. 

The top of the table contained several traps, the ye 
of which were disguised by the fanciful pattern of 
cloth, the latter being cut wherever in order 
that the trap-opening could be used. It was in connec- 
tion with these traps that the services of the hidden boy 
were utilised. A handkerchief would be placed upon one 
_ of the table, and an orange upon another 

hate would be placed over these a 
shangy commanded, and on the removal of the hats the 
handkerchief and orange would be shown to have 
changed places. 

For many years this feat was considered a master- 
piece, and it even cast a shadow on that brilliant 100 


Pape hereon ek 
ly u e ic! in 
his aough the two tape, and coalanglog the 


sere of the two articles. 
were duped! The lad had 
could tie on a borrowed handkerchief, under a 
basin or tin cover, as many knots as the audience might 
ask for. Of course, it was eayentet that some kind 
oe had come back f:0m ghostland to play pranks of 
t pia agen a 
the » an empty glass placed 
under a hat cock be quickly filled Teith any desired 
f bottles being ready under the 
le for secret use by the juvenile. At times there was 
a hitch in the p ings through the youth imbibing 
from each bottle in turn to while away the time. 
Flashed with a mixture of wines and spirits, he could 
hardly be expected to avoid muddling 5 4 i 


But so long as the boy worked well he was very useful, 
and it was a great advan to the conjuror to be able 
to secretly borro articles to his youthful 


assistant in order that the latter could, at the right 
moment, 
PUSH THEM UP TRAPS 


her. Basely taking 
advantage of her unprotected situation, the Tuffianly 


conjuror would next thrust bted! 

sharp sword through t' in peng rei 
white the victim of this onslaught sbrieked and 
intreated for mercy in those thrilling tones to which 


baely - — can — pypcca 

e 8 8 ° 

“Th pa would Pony Bose ( and when the 
blade, the basket would be shown empty, and 


‘came round the 


CHRISTMAS BOXES OF FAMOUS MEN. 


Stout, Orchids, and Dolls are among them. 


SHOULD ever be lucky enough to i 
Clcietusen box tems the Powe EB ity it will take 
the form of a boar’s head. His Maj sends out some 
hundreds of these every year. always goes to 


Windsor, where it Hs bey dinner-table on 
Cretan Day. custom dates back for over a 
century. 

Nor is Kaiser William the only European potentate 
whose Christmas-boxes consist solely of some form of 
edible delicacy. The Tear, for instance, is represented 
at practically every royal dinner-table by a magnificent 


m; and this is usually flanked by a huge Siras- 
Obristinae ox ot vee a 


to honour and to please, the Emperor 
the priceless—because 
Tokay wine. 


se tee it of himself—an idea which he apeereeitl ly 
from rince of 


gives away gd December 
26th, ry mpl age roter beac Pye B sissies 
auiong the small army of employees great brewe: 
Set Thanh Seilieak ka ponitn, 7 
Sir William Harcourt once 


porters. 

The two prem peatings ever made were 
ordered as a present for a German grand- 
duke by a well-known baroness. They weighed 
two hundredweight a » and cost twenty-five 
for the pair; and the object of the over- 

donor was to inculcate in the grand-ducal 
Coscsheld a liking for our popular Christmas dainty. 
Alas and a’ack, however, it was found, when the monster 
puddings arrived at their that there were 


no satice- large h in the royal kitchens—nor 
even in d-ducal dominions—to ho'd them. 
The late r of Baroda had made for an English 


lady, with whose charms he was emitten, what is ke- 


tych. sepa 

| ary of which measured twelve inches by eight. Some 
‘orty elephants were sacrificed in order to procure three 
peer ras flawless pieces of ivory of these dimensions, 
and thres of the most skilfal ivory-carvers in his High- 
ness’ dominions were employed to decorate the plaques. 
worked almost incessantly at their task for six 
months, and ere it was finished the eyesight of all 
was affected, and one of them went totally blind soon 


afterwards. 

The ted ten thousand scenes in the 
various sone eet existence, of Buddha, and their 
execution involved more than eget million separate 
movements of the graver. Thirty-four large diamonds 
of the finest water were used t> ornament it, and its 
total value was estimated by the Calcutta jeweller who 
set the gems as not far short of £500,000. 

After however, the. costly bauble never reached 
the hands of its intended recipient, for ere Boxing Day 
Gaekwar was arrested for attempting to 
poison the British Resident with diamond dust.. What 
ulti became of it is unknown. 


fond ing, 
Christmas - boxes, how he once id 
eighteen: doll. He was spending the festive 
senson af o Mente Caste betel, and on Christmas Eve, 
while si; his after-dinner coffee, he suddenly 
remembered he had promised a favourite nieco a 


a’ 
for the guests’ selection. A Japanese 
mannikin caught hiseye. He 
informed that that would be “ 


“A tird in the hand is worth two in the bush,” 
I “The Pearson production; require no push.” | 
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EOFFREY GREY had failed. ffrey looked up. be 
€ hese bs no plese Somat ts cast <i See Tne telegram and hesitated, and then . 7 


at a man than Failure! He dro his cue. He only wanted six! He® 
im. in his Pree = ‘cal win easily. . 
ae yaip sg teres oh seat cle ad Sense 
<n bos them all he enh see his wife’s ve him-—-Geoffrey Grey — and” it 
signed Nell, but for a minute, the other 
It had not been white once. wurde it contained seemed to dance dizzily 


before his eyes. 
He held it up to the light 


had pink and plump and girlish. She ° 7 
had better have married Henry Siitvie after His hands were shaking. A crowd of men 


all, Geoffrey Grey thought bitterly. He would One of A. O. Gibbits’ , i i ilvi 
not have her down to quite such f bits ‘ Chcisteas Stories pet a ee ee 
hogelees poverty, perhaps, and he would have had something better to give her than | “T'm waiting for you, Grey,” he said. 


Grey looked at them dally, and then su 
“T can't,” ho cried. “My God! I can’ 
The men crowded round him, 


y ad i t. 
So y Grey thought, for it seemed thata man could not offer a wife much | oo laa 
worse. He had gone steadily down. He had bad every prospect when he married. | 
He lr _ ki with a growing business, but after he married it was odd how | “Oh, nonsense!” said Ogilvie. “We must finish the game, you know. We can't . 
wenincky raters, — now all that lay before him was bankruptcy, with a | begin over again. ly six more.” 
uni pounds at kers and two hundred pounds’ worth of debts. | The telegram fluttered from Geoffrey's hand and someone picked 
4 Ne nretalt torety ot = ri Spe ely ay re fl fl 
wo! ve , is wi 
ont on a the erate 7 go and he and his wife would be turned | 
i ir se as he walked homewards. There seemed to . 
help him. He had had plenty of friends once but now that he was failing "they 
aeemed to fight ehy of him. ‘They had all dropped away like dead leaves from a tree, 


it up. o 

“ What's the matter?” Ogilvie went on. “ What's So m a 

Geoffrey tried to mek. and then someone read the telegram. : ‘ 

“ Am leaving for Paris to-night, with the man I love. Get your separation as 

soon as you can.—Nell.” re 
There was a hush, and then a sudden clamour of voices. 


and gilvie seemed to be tho only one whoever made a pretence of friendship. It was nonsense—rubbish. Somcone had pla a beastly trick on him, and. 
za or Ogil acid too, an uncertain vague distrust stirred in his heart at the thought of | Ogilvie was amonget the most eager to eatin to believe that it was o |, 
enry : 7 | hoax. 
Perhaps no man ever really likes the man who was once his rival—the man — “Go on, unless you don’t tant to go on,” he cried with a sneer. “ How do we ag 
who had once been in love with his wife—and in spite of the friendship that | know that you didn’t get it up yourself? It seems to me that the whole thing was 
existed between the two Geoffrey Grey did not like Henry Ogilvie. Why, hedidnot | arranged. ‘A nice trick, I must eay.” ; ome 


know, but he had never lost the feeling he had before he won his wife, that Geoffrey started up. 

he had to fight him. He did not know that he was his bitterest enemy, but | “Tu ploy." he shocted hoarscly, and staggered to his feet. “ Only six more: = 
ps his wife knew; women guess sometimes where a man’s practical sense | I shall do it in as many ecconds.” fn 

- He thrust his eve across the cloth and nimed at the red ball. But _,4, 

betwoen him and it cropt the dancing words of the telegram. Between him and, 9; 

it came his wife’s face. Faithless? Oh, God help him, it could not be! He did, .q 

not believe it. It was a lying trick! 2 

| His fgets clutched round the cue. His hands pushed forward, his cue strack a 

tho ball, which silently rolled round the table till it stopped. 

| He looked on with unseeing eyes. Hoe had missed! 

\ 


She ran out at the sound of his latchkey, and looked eagerly into his 


face. 

* Oh, Geoff, you look tired to death,” she said. “ Poor old Geoff! 

He took her his arms. He could not . What words could he find to 
tell his wife that the bankruptcy petition had been filed at last, and that they were 


beggars P 
Fre stared at her, and for once his eyes were blind to her fair face. 
“Qh, I can see what's happened. It’s come at last,” she cried, “but, Geoff, 
Geoff, don’t worry. Something will turn up.” 


Pred 


Ogilvie came forward. His face was flushed now an@ set, his thin lips clinging m 
| tightly to his teeth. He bent over the table while Geoffrey fell back, and sent the 
t f ip. . balls skimming towards the pockets. : 
She hung up his hat on the stand and pushed him before her into the dining- 


“ighty-cight, ninety-three, ninety-six, ninety-nine, game,” cried the-lo 
room. . iw 
“ Geoff, darling, I know something will turn up,” she cried. 


marker. 
Geoffrey lifted his haggard face and drew out his cheque book. 9b 
He sank heavily into a chair. “Get me a cab,” he cried hoarsely to the marker, and then iarning to a table on + 
“What can turn up?” he asked. “I’ve come to the end of everything and | which were pen and ink, he hastily signed his cheque and tossed it to Ogilvie. iy. 

dra; you down wii me—ch! my poor Kit. If I'd known three years ago, Td “ Here you are,” he said, “an now—I——” wo 
{ 
4 
' 


ab al 


have left you to Henry Ogilvie. It was a bad day for you when I married you, He got up unsteadily and crossed towards tho dcor. S 
my , : “I'm going home,” ho added hoarsely, and no one moved as he went except: 0} 
) stopped him abruptly. Ogilvie. Ho caught up the cheque, indorsed it and blotted it, and folding it quickly:.i 
“here's a letter from him somewhere,” she added suddenly. “It came this | thrust it into nt pee : 220 m 

afternoon and I put it on the mantelpiece—yes, here it is.” Then he tw and followed Geoffrey. lw J 

When he reached the pavement Geofire was just getting intoacab. He looked.» 
round with a white face and then sank back into his seat. He had lost everything! 

i it seemed—money and wife too. And yet—now that he wus out in the clear day." 
light he seemed mad to believe that he had lost bis wife. Nell feithless? Helaughed'iv © y 
suddenly. It wasalio! It must bea lie! qe 

The driver whip up his horso and went rattling up towards home, apd: : 
Geoffrey sprang out. He thrust in hia latch-kcy, and flung open the door, and then :'# ; 
held out his arms. ow 

His wifo was in the hall! "tg 

“Noll! Nell!” he cricd. “Nell—my wife—thank God!” 198 

She did not understand him, but she clung to him-aii 
all the same, kissed his white face while he tried to: to 

explain. i 


She handed him an envelope and he opened it carelessly. 
Tt was @ritten from the club to which he aud Ogilvie belonged, and contained a 
challenge to a game of billiards to be played at two o'clock next day—Christmas 


ve. 

It was an odd , too, but it did not seem odd to Geoffrey Grey. 
Once before he had played H Ogilvie a hundred up for fifty ds. That 
was when he had money. Now Henry Ogilvie ere 
pounds! It would put bim straight. It would give 
pounds might save him! 

He started up. 

“Nell, Nell!” he cried, “something has turned up. 


He thrust the letter into her hard and turned to his 


" i “T ® 6 e ® 6 
s I shall accept i he said. : m the best pe 
9, ” ane Meanwhile Ogilvie also called a cab outside the club 
us yet. It’s my last chance. ie: ij i int gin 


a 
ww 


In ten minutes’ time he reached Geoffrey's bank and 
coreg out on to the pavement. He went in, agate | 
from bis pocket the cheque Geoffrey had left behin 

him in the club, and walked up to the counter. His 
thin wolfish face looked satisfied for once. He had 
ruined Geoffrey Grey and cheated him of his last 
hundred pounds, and with that hundred pounds he 
meant to disappear. 
He flung the ch 


4 


&, 
R 


The big billiard-room at the club was crowdcd,although 
it was only afternoon. It was full of men watching with | ! 
eager eyes the match between Geoffrey. Grey and Henry 
Ogilvie. There were numberless bets and they were 
nearly all against Ogilvie, for Geoffrey was much the 
better player and Ogilvie looked nervous, excitable, and 

‘si at case. His dark, shifty eyes were more restless 
than ever, and each time as he rested on his cue and 
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watched Geoffrey play he gnawed his moustache and bit I~ The clerk spread it out carefully on the lone 
his lips and aris uneasily about the room, especially at cS mahogany counter and picked it up again with n various 
ne tho awinging door that led into it. stare at Ogilvie. neu ne ivvued back at the cheque, 


The game went on steadily. They were both fair 


red. 
pla and they went on almost evenly into the Ogilvie looked roan’ with a frown. What did 


that mean? He remembered that Geoffrey's account 


oe mighty ie all,” shouted the marker, and Geoffrey ped aul that Peet the clerk had gone 
cue. frown peared. 
i fifteen would see him out and he could do it A moment later, however, two men confronted 


him 


t the green baize of the table and : 
ae oe ee “T am sorry to trouble you,” said the manager, “ but 


| looked at the balls, 4 difficult position either. He there is. mistake in this ckeque. We havo no such 
" =: hn of relief and bent fo i account. | There is evidently a mistake in the 

| ra ne ot bis cue, and the red and white balls twisted signature.” 
and rolled over the green cloth. He held it out and pointed to a corncr of it, and 


Ogilvie fell back. 
Geoffrey, bewildered nnd dazed, and unh by 
the telegram, had signed his wife's name instead of hus 


edged nearer. own! Ogilvio had over-reached himself! He had got a 


“ Wins ” enid someone as Geoffrey made his 


ninety-four, and ¢hes the door and one of the| Post-cards only should , friend to send the telegram, thinking to unnerve: y 
with “C E ae 2 y ; Geoffrey sufficiently to unsteady his hands and make “ 
pages belong fant the club came forward Seen eo. to’ arrive not later aA ame eaees'| im lowe th quma, ond, tantena, be bad dateated kis ay 
7 Grey P” he shouted . Bist, 1901. own ends after all, ; Z 
: Dt) , 


Be neat and be tidy, beware of disorder; 
Be prompt in your PEARSON’S MAGAZINE order, 
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WEEK ENDING 
Dac. 26, 1901. 


(005 foOIPAL GUBS 
M D orp Gups 


Giant Teams that Carried all before 
Them in the Old Days. 


Finst, by sheer merit. cones the Wanderers F.C.— 
Tus Wanderers, zentle rcader. with the definite article 
writ large ; who won the cup five times in the first seven 
years of its existence; won it outright, and me it back 
tothe Association. Springing from a club which played 
en part of Eppinz Forest and hen-e was known as the 
Voresters, their crigin dating back to the fifties, the 
Wan lerers were prototypes of the present Corinthians. 
Public schools az. i 'Varsities alike furnished their play- 
ing members, the only difcrence being that whereas 
now the Corinthians rerresent almost the amateurs 
Hobson's choice, the Wan lerers then came first because 
they were at the heal of a splendid lot. 

In the play, as they found it, there was plenty of 
scope for physical suner-excellence. but the men who 
were at the heal of the came then—Mr. C. W. Alcock, 
cf the Wanierers. end Mr. J. C. Clegg. at Sheffield— 
always kept in mind thet Asscciationism was a protest 
acainst the cruelries of the earlier codes. 

That there was need for the reforms instituted will 
be reosgrisel when we point ont that there is an 
wuthentic case of a coalkeeper being charged literally 
« dry-built rubble wall, and naively asked if 
hurt: whilst as the game was plared in the 
provinces, especially in She&eld, it was permissible 
to tackle by the nape of the neck and throw an opponent 
thereby! 

Coming into forma! existence in 1853 the Wan lerers. 
by the time the English Cup competition was institated 
in 1872, hal helped to develop the game almost beyond 
recegnition, anl had themselves formed a team which 
those who siiil recall its skill and stamina an1 speed 
declare would have held its own with the cracks of to- 


day. 
THE WANDERERS ARE NO MORE. 

The ficli was not always set as new. Sometimes 
there wae only one real back; there were differences 
28 to rules: offside was different; throwing-in was 
different. But. withal, the play was in some senses 
more brilliantly coloured than that of to-Jay. The 
ball travelie] faster; there was less of mere finesse; 
the ‘shooting. especially with forwards like C. H. R. 
Woliastcn. was more incisive, whilst the back and half- 
back plar was ofien of the most brilliant order. 

In their heyday the Wanderers were a finely-balanced 
team. <a it is significant of the loyalty of the men 
that in their five English Cup victories, they called on 
ouly thirty-two men, including Kirkpatrick. who kept 
goal brilliantiy for over ha!f-an-hour with a smashed 
arm hanging limp at his side—the first of a long list 
of heroes between the posts. 

Perhaps the keenest opponents of the Wanderers were 
the Royal Engineers, who won the English Cup in 1875, 
and were thrice in the final. The late Sir F. Marindin, 
a former president of the Association, was one of 
their best backs, and would have vied with either of the 
brothers Walter in the robustness of his shoulder-to- 
shoulder charges, for which, it is said, had he played 
later, he would have got sent off the field. 

Col. Merriman, who kept goal for the Engineers, 
gave most marvellous displays, and Mr. Alcock says 
one of them has never in his exnerience been excelled. 

The Enzineers played a wonderfully fast game; but 
they combinel, too, and it was they who, on tour, 
first dismayel the provincial clubs with their com- 
bination, and then led to the development of the system 
until it has come to be almost the main factor of the 


game. 
ASTON VILLA’S DEAD OPPONENT. 


These two must serve as samples, though Clapham 
Rovers, who won the cup in 1580, micht be added, for 
they like the Swifts, are little better than memories 
from which depend names of internationals—like M. 
C. Bailey, the Bambridges—in the most ample pro- 
fusion. 

Amongst the clubs in the Midlands which “have 
heen,” none stand cut more brilliantly than Wednes- 
bury Old Athletic, who won the Birmincham Cup in 
1877 and 1879, and used to run Aston Villa the closest 
of all races. Glorying in players of the Geo. Holden 
type—an international winger. who compared wonder- 
fully with Bassett—-Bayliss, a clever centre, Tonks. 
Groucutt, Weodcock, Moon, a clever back; Kent, a 
fine goalkeeper. the writer has seen them play games 
which were models of science, and marvels o speedy 
damn and ae age ape . 

alsall Swifts. who won the Birmincham Cup in 188 
were, like Walsall Town, a powerful com ination, 
whose excellence of play made them famous even in the 
far North. Men like Aldridge and A. Jones, the 
internaticns!, at back, and Yates at half-back, made 
them hari to score against, whilst forwards like the 
brothers Farmer. J. Higgins, Dyoss, and Mills, flashed 
the ball abcu: with bewildering effect. 

Then what shall we say of Birmingham St. Georze's. 
which produce] Dennis Hodgetts. men like Stansbie. 
in goa!, and backs like Eazles ; and in their day carried 


ee 


off the Walsall Cup, the Birmingham Charity Cup, 
and literally had honours heaped on them, till “ diffi- 
culties " and the march of professionalism killed them? 

What of Birmingham Excelsior, Stafford Road, the 
old Staveley club, which has produced perhaps as 
many crack players as any team in the kingdom, 
including Needham? What of Sheffield Heeley, which 

roduced Jack Hunter. Lockwood Brothers, with whom 

om Buttery, Beard, Houseley, Sellars, and Brayshay 

layed? ; 
P Well, space would not suffice to tell the half of their 
sterling play and prowess. 

Hurrying our recollection. for we can only touch on 
teams of which columns might be written, we come 
to dead giants of the North. 

First, in a class by themselves, because they made 
the initial mark of the North end the Provinces on 
the English Cup, come the Blackburn Olympic. We 
question whether a better-balanced, more determined, 
or essentially clever team, ever took the field. They 
were made up almost entirely of working lads; but 
included some of the finest exponents of the game. 
Ward was a magnificent back. The half-backs were 
wonderfully smart on the ball. T. Dewhurst, Yates, 
and Costley were splendid forwards. In that memor- 
able final in 1888, they seemed certain to be over- 
shadowed; but they had beaten the Old Carthusians 
by 4 to 0, and by sheer determination they won now, 
though they might not have done had not A. T. B. Dunn 
been hurt. Their glories were not, however, confined to 
the English Cup competition. They were in the habit of 
beating all comers in their day; but a gr pro- 
fessionalism came, the players were scattered, their old 
ground taken, and the Olymvic became a mere memory. 


OTHER CLUBS’ SAD ENDS. 


Playing alongside them. and at times. elbowing them 
both metaphorically and literally, were the old Accring- 
ton club, which gave us that genius of a half-back, 
George Howarth, who played for England. The 
Accringions included some of the Olympic players, and 
were just about on a par with them. It was said they 
could play in any weather and any conditions, and, at 
times, it really seemed so, for their swift, lonz passing 
was never so dead!y as when the ball was skidding along 
on a sloppy surface. That they were a clever team 
will be winiited when we say they scored three brilliant 
goals against Preston North End in ten minutes, this 
when the Prestonians were at their best. They thrice 
won the Lancashire Cup, the first time in 1881, when it 
had to be fought for acainst some of the most power- 
ful combinations in the country. 

Great Lever, a club which played near Belton. had 
the credit of unearthing Trainer, the Preston North 
End crack goalkeeper, and John Goodall; and real} 
brought Hodgetts into semi-professicnalism along wi 
Tom Green, Bradbury. and Alf. Jones. It played 
splendid football, and beat almost every club of note 
before it sank under the dead weight of financial stress. 

Halliwell, whence comes Clinch, of Reading, and 
which introduced Weir. who also playel for England, 
was another famous team which to surprise the 
biggest crganisations of its day, elevens like Notts 
County going down before it like ninepins. It died as 
did Great Lever. 

Other clubs like Church, playing in the Lancashire 
town of that name, which produced a splendid set of 

layers and played in a whimsical attire of white with 
‘key red knickers, mizht be mentioned, whilst in 
Scotland there are clubs like Renton, the Vale of Leven, 
Cambuslang, which were champions in their day. But 
they still live in name, and hence do not come under 
our head. Those we hare given will, however, show 
that there were “ ciants in those days,” entirely apart 
from the teams which still remain with us. 


Tne article chiefy so!d at bazaars—the visitor. 
—— sie 
Me. Smart: “Do you know her?” 
Mrs. Small: “Only by reputation. Her bushand is 
the inventor of the casi reg’ster for married men’s 


trousers’ pockets.” 
— io 
“ Women have no crizinalitr—no inventive genius.” 
“ Soammes ; a lee seen ny ‘ypim make a 
memcor:ndam with a bat-pin on a cake of 89 h 
had no paper handy.” oe 
——s- jo 
“I SHOULD say that nine cent. of the Chri 
presents made are of one knee — 
“ What kind is that ¢” 
“The kind that isn’t wanted.” 
_——_— oe 
Oxrp Mercuast: “Remembe-, my 
ker your e: within your income. 
Youth: “I’ve got a better plan than that. 
bringing my income up to my expenses,” 


7 
Son, to always 


I Propose 


———w § 
“War, Bridget,” said her mist who wi 
rian ord for the ria of her company pene the 
antastic ornamen ie, “ ss 
Gate cernes g of a huge pie, “ why, Bridget, did 
“Indade, it was mesself that did it,” replied Bridget. 


ne it pretty, mum? I did it with yer false teeth, 


If you live by the sea, or where the. 
Re always a reader of Pensions SHORT STObtes, 


CONUNDRUMS BY OUR TAME QUERIST. 


Are tacks sharp substances ? 

You may say: “Step on some with your naked feet 
and you'll find out,” but this will not answer the ques- 
tion. It was answered a few months ago by the 
Stipendiary ——— at Cardiff. he local 
authorities recently adopted a bye-law, making it an 
offence to “throw, place, or leave any , OF any 
broken glass or sharp substance, in such a position as 
to cause injury.” : ; 

A case came before the Stipendiary in which he gave 
it as his decision that tacks are not sharp substances. 
When is a lawyer a workman ? 

The answer to this query is: “ When he rides on a 
Leeds tramear before eight a.m.” ; 

The Leeds Tramway Committee is endeavouring to 
fill its early morning cars, so it is allowing professional 
men to travel as “workmen,” that is, in workmen's 
cars. At other places, Blackburn, for instance, the 
line between “ workmen” and “ gentlemen” is strictly 
defined, and lawyers are not itted in workmen's 
cars. 

Is it legal to throw things in a theatre? 

The correct answer is: “ Yes.” 

A lad was charged in a London police-court with 
throwing missiles to the common danger. While in a 


variety theatre he had thrown stones from the gallery 
on to the stage. The magistrate i that, 


although the practice is a very dangerous one, yet it 
is not punishable. He said it is not an offence to 
throw stones or anything else in a theatre. 

How much is a husband worth ? 

Answer: “A sovereign.” 

The Wandsworth and Clapham Union Board of 
Guardians is offering a pound apiece for sixty-six 
husbands and fathers. e rew of £66 is offered 
for information respecting the whereabouts of the 
husbands and fathers who have deserted their wives 
and children. and left them chargeable to the common 
fund of the Union. These 66 men are wanted at a 

ps a head all round, at which price they appear to 

cheap. 


Can a grandmother die when a baby ? 

This has been answered in the affirmative. 

During vaccination proceedings at Thorpe, in Essex, 
a labourer applied for a certificate for exemption from 
vaccination ie his child. His ground for objection to 
vaccination was that the child’s grandmother died 
after the operation of vaccination had been performed 
on her. e magistrates elicited that the grandmother 
was vaccinated while a baby. Hence this conundrum. 
Should corpulence break an engagement ? 

This query is now being debated in a court of law. 
The case is one of breach of promise to marry. The 
man in his defence has pleaded that the girl when he 
proposed to her weighed ten stone. During the engage- 
ment she put on flesh in an alarming manner, and 
when her weight topped pica Sa stone, he broke 
off the enghgscent, as he considered he was perfectly 
justified in doing. 

The plaintiff pleads that the defendant is guilty of 
contributory negligence, as the increase in her weight 
took place while she was waiting for him to marry 
her. She states also that she is entitled to substan- 
tial damages, as her great weight stands in the way of 
her getting another suitor. 

May a pastor read a novel ? 
Answer: “Not the pastor of New Court Chapel, 


ladies of this chapel have strong views npon 
the subject of the wickedness of novel reading. e 
rule regarding the persons whose candidature for the 
pinged may be considered as: “No novel-reader 
need apply.” 

Can a man arrest himself? 

Answer: “Yes.” 

A committal order has been issued at a Londo 
county-court against a .county-court registrar. This 
order has been intrusted to the high bailiff for execu- 
tion. As he is also the regi he has been obliged 
to arrest himself in compliance with the order of the 
court. 

Where do gooseberries grow upon trees? 

Answer: “At Upper Holloway.” 

A youth from that ion of London has been 
charged with fruit robbery. The prosecutor alleged 
that he saw the lad up the trees stealing gooseberries 
and apples. This brings to mind the advice: “ When 


gathering turnips it is to tap lightly the branches 
poe & pole; this allows the sap to flow into 
the trunk.” 


Can one sue the Clerk of the Weather ? 

Answer in the negative. 

This has been tested by an American shipowner who 
unicaded kis rice on a wharf, while relying u a 
forecast of the weather issued by the United States 
Meteorological Office. of weather remain- 
ing fine, the rain came down in torrents, and 
thoroughly drenched the — Accordingly the shi: 
owner attempted to sue U.8. Government for the 
damace done to the rice, but he found that, unlike the 
forecast, the action could not lie. 


. 


a 


a 
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RED LETTER DAYS. 


A Chronicle of Interesting Events that have 
Happened this Week. 


20th December, 1837.—At Bradford, the rain des- 
eended in torrents for six or eight hours, and this, with the 
incessant rain for several days, caused an alarming flood. 
About two o'clock the Beck overflowed and fi the 
lower ee of the town. One continuous current flowed 


several other adjacent streets. In many a of tho 
streets the stream was six fect in depth. From the Old 
—T an immense number of empty casks and several 
casks of ale were swept away. A waggon laden with wood 
floated down the stream. The head ostler atthe Sun Inn, 
while attempting to save some floating casks, was drowned. 
A woman attempting to cross Thornton Road, was swept 
away; and a child in Dunkirk Street was drowned in a 
cellar before the mother could get it away. The loss of 
property was great. 
2ist December, 1791.—A deputation of buckle manu. 
facturers from Birmingham, Walsall and Wolverhampton 
ted a petition to the Prince Regent. They stated 
t the new fashion of wearing shoe-strings was causin 
serious distress in the buckle-trade, thousands who 
= — in Seg manufacture vane thrown out 
employmen Regent oxpres his sympath 
with 2 and pecailied to promote the pad 
ing of buckles both by example end precept. But even 


best-dreased tleman in Europe” was not able 
to set the fashion k to buckles again. Birmingham, 
Wolverham 


pton and Walsall, however, have managed to 
thrive in spite of shoe-strings. 

@2nd December, 1717.—A proclamation was mado 
fixing the value of the guinea at twenty-one shillings and the 
other gold peor ace mage a and oe 
as. eee proclamation was issued on 
account of scarcity of silver coin, occasioned by the 
exportation of silver to the East Indies, Sir Isaac Newton, 
then Warden of the Mint, drow up an elaborate report, which 
was referred to a committee of the House of Commons, 
on the causes influencing the relative value of precious 
metals. The valuo of qeincns ind. Geen vorwnenctnc oad 
fluctuating that there was a prejudice against ting 
them. In a letter from John Dryden to hia publisher, 
Jacob Tonson, the poet writes: “I expect fifty pounds in 
good silver; not such as I had formerly. 1am not obliged 
to take gold, neither will I.” 

23rd December, 1861.— the American Civil 
War the Federals, in defiance of the laws of neutrality, 
removed two Confederate envoys, Mason and Slidell, from a 
British steamer. The British Government instructed our 
ambassador at Washington t> break off diplomatic relations 
unless the-men were surrendered by 6 pm. on December 


BUSINESS SACRIFICES. 


ILLIVEBY BUSINESS. Worth London.—Main road. 
same honds 18 ill-hea:th cause of leaving ; god. 
Migare bende ia yearey inne 


AKER’,  CONFECTIONEN’S, Middteser: £035; cosily 
owing 9 witty hichesith "7 to 1) sacks at fd. £8 to £10 
bold comer ; main; level 


CCONIST, Toys, ctc.—Sacrifice if taken at once; 
T Taendidly Pitted: well stocked; rure living; ill-hea’th 
cance; mast be eold; first reasonable off.r.—address 


ECORATOR’A FUSINESS.— 
: ele reacon for disposal, ill-hea! 
includes vat 


ERDASHE 4 PANCY STATIONERY, Waltha~. 
ee tay ral through failing health; price £15, 
includ ‘ng stock ; sult two .—Addre 6 ——- 


We shall be pleased at any time to show 
the originals of the testimonials printed 
below and many others — emir.ent 
ysicilans and Medical Journals to any- 
re whe wake doiee'4e-poe Lhe: 


—and success is yours. Taken every 


the system, purifies the blood, clears the complexion, 


the digestion good. 


22nd. The clock struck the hour while the American 
Government were still debating the question, and the 
surrender had not been decided upon. Seward, the Secretary 
of State, asked our ambassador for twelvo hours more to 
deliberate, and Lord Lyons consented. During those 
twelve hours the Secretary wrestled with his colleagues, 
and at six on the following morning Lord Lyons received a 
message that the envoys would be given up. Sir Edward 
Malet states in his “Recollections ” that nothing could have 
averted war if Lord Lyons had not thus acted in defiance of 
his instructions. 

24th December, 1400.—The time-honoured “waits” 
date from this Christma; Eve, when a band of singers and 
musicians, cons‘sting of tho watch and others, was paid by 
the authorities of the city of Exeter to play and sing season- 
able songs and chants during a portion of the night. Other 
cities and towns took up the idea, and in course of time the 
“ waits” became a common institution a!l over the country. 
It is strange to look back through the mist of six centuries 
and try t> imagine the people of old England braving the 
wintry night atmosphere to give pleasure to others com- 
fortably housed, and singing, not the same songs and hymns, 
it is true, but others of an exactly similar character. May 
i, Sash with us for many moro centuries! ‘Tho “waits” 
of London and Westminster were long officially recognised 
by the Corporation. 

25th December, 1687.—Christmas has lort some of its 
charm for 2 large number of people, but even thoss who 
think least of tho festive season would not like to seo it 
suppressed, we think; then we can imagine tho feelings of 
th» majority of Englishmen when tho Puritans of the 
Commonwealth tried to put it down! They mado moro 
than ono attempt to suppress “suporstitious festivals,” 
including Christmas, declaring holly and mistletoe to 
be plants of the Evil One, which should be cut up root and 
branch, and £o forth; but it was during December, 1657, that 
the Puritans eclipsed all former efforts. ‘I'he proclamation 
went forth, by the mouth of the common crier, in all citics 
ond larze towns, that Christmas shou'd no longer be 
observed and that markets should be held instead. And 
on Christmas Day, as it is recorded, Cromwell himself dis- 

rsed several congregations assembled to colebrate the 
Joyful occasion. 

26th December, 1840.—The telephone forestalled. In 
the Caerisie Patriot of this date the following paragraph 
appears: “At the meating held at Blackburn last week, Mr. 
George Stephenson, the father of railways, said that on the 
London and Blackwall line there was a talking machine 
constructed with galvanic wires, by means of which con- 
versation could be carried on botween London and Black- 
wall, a distance of nearly seventy miles, with the greatest 
caseand precision. Mr. Stephenson said that he himse!f had 
tested its efficiency, and inquired through the talking 
machine in London about various things at Blackwall, and 
had finally summoned his clerk from Blackwall to him in 
London by its means.” 


H°v often we read of a flourishing business for sale on account of ill-health of the 

owner! He has been so absorbed in his fight for wealth that he has forgotten 
another account that needs balancing—his health account. Little disorders that might 
easily have been removed have become startling diseases. Now, broken in health, 
nerves unstrung by pain, what might have teen a brilliant and useful career is ended. 
Hard work and worry—principally worry—are bound to cause nervous depression § 
and a consequent failing of the entire system. To overcome this condition the body 
must be built up by restoring healthy digestion and resting the tired brain and nerves. 
Keep your blood pure and your system in good order by the daily use of 
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Fffer. & 


morning, before breakfast, Abbey’s Salt tones 


keeps the appetite on edge, and 
It is an efficacious preventive of and remedy for Sleeplessness, 
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TURKEYS AT £5 APIECE. 


Tortoise Soup at 1s. a Ladle, and Edible Frogs 
at 4s. a Tin. 


You have probably arranged for your Christwas 
turkey, and agreed on the io? you are going to pay for 
it—probably from 10s. to 14s. 

In the face of this, £5 for a turkey seems a lot of 
money. Yet that ia the price at which a number of the 
birds are being prepared and sent out to aristocratic 
families in time for the Christmas feast. They are stuffed 
with (ruffles, which are recognised as a costly delicacy in 
cookery. ae 

One firm in Piccadilly are getting ready in anticipa- 
tion of a big demand for turkeys stuffed with truffics 
and boned ortolans. The price of these can be gauged 
at about 10a. a mouthful. . . 

Two or three aristocratic rine mach be firms in 
the West-end have a menu for Christmas which is 
startling and interesting at thesame time. One special 
roup is made of sharke’ fins, and another is turtle soup 
in bottles ut 15s. apiece. : 

But the soup made of tide-water tortoise and done up 
in quart bottles at 25s. each would scem a record dish. 

Another soup is made of a certain sea slug (snail 
family) which is sold at 12s. per pound. 

A precious gastronomic novelty in the way of aus 
again is done up and sold ut 7s. Gd. per ounce, and alill 
another one, rejoicing in the queer name of calipash 
baa calipce, exchanges hands at 108. 6d. a pint 
bottle. 

Skipping the fish, and coming to the entrées, there are 
some strangely queer dishes which are intended to grac3 
the Christmas Loard of the wealthy. 

How would you like a fine plump frog, which has been 
specially bred and trained for tho tuble? This is a 

ritish as well as a French dish. They are dispstched 
in 4s, tins. 

As some people may not eat poultry but are allowed 
beef, it wont be too conventional to put on the table the 
time-honoured sirloin, so there is provided what is caiied 
buffalo hump, as op torump-steak. This new dish. 
patronised largely by the moneyed c'nsses, is a very 
nourishing form of meat and is particularly tender. It 
is three times the cost of sirloin. 

Mutton still holds its own, but spinach is doomed, 
That vegetable is slowly giving place to a new kind of 

, though the new arrival cannot be called green. 
ft is called laver and it looke like pieces of yellow grars. 
It is really seaweed and comes from Devon. Connvis- 
eeurs speak highly of it. 


Abbey’s Salt is sold by all 
Chemists at 2/6 per bottle. 


HEALTH'S OPPORTUNITIES. 


AVELLER.—WANTED, sin: 4, 
with thorough knowledge of dryvaltery trade essentin'. 
artincnt, Salary an 


art, vigorous, encrget!c man, f 


Capable managing own dey and com 

mission to conte kee —_ 

ows TRAVELLER.—WARTED, an energetic man of 
sound constitution, with connection amongst omc). 

builders decorators, to represent an old-estab!j }.c 1 

bou e in the varnish and colour trade.— Adurcas, Vuruish —— 


RUssS URE. wAnTED. for good suburban tradc, 
energetic, ex man 


e customers, give enthnnice for work, and supervise work. . 
Biftousness, Sick Headache, Constipation, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Spleen Affections, 9) som Siz oe. srt rege ieee 2 
/ Sea-Sickness, Flatulency, Gout, Fever, Skin and Kidney Complaints. 
Eminent Physicians say: 


“TI have both used Abbey’s effervescent salt myself and prescribed it with satis- 


vestivation as t 
ey Nee end general charactcr.—Addrcas, with tur 


URNITURE._WANTED at ones, for London ana | 
oman, able to take cherze, 


9 X experien im hire trade: strong 1 
in 3 eneugh 
to stand unremitting work, Liberal sa‘ary end Gaaniseicn — 


ETIC man, of gocd rance, wanted, to 
ape business’ arell-ectablahed ‘ 


factory results. It is a tonic regulator, and, when needed to be so, a laxative; and in ff ices (2 cpatie tat!” acrvous ‘men pices ba ops 


nervous and excited conditions, a tranquiliser. 
results I have ‘received from Abbey’s Salt. 


and use it for myself.” 


“I am extremely pleased with the 


They are certainly up to the standard.” 


I shall continue to prescribe your Salt 


NOTE.—These are genuine advertisements, 
The addresses have been eliminated so as to cause 
dvertisers, 


no annoyance to the original a 


The regular use of Abbey's Salt will fit ycu 
for “Health's Opportunities.” 
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FETTERED LIVES. 


A Story of the Prison and the Stage. 
By HENRY FARMER. 


Peeoooccocosoos 
UST OF CHIEF CHARACTERS. 


Rrcinatp Stanrer. 

A couvict, falsely accused of {he murder of Sir Ronald Dunnavon, 
who has escaped from prison and is acting in Fettered Lives Com: 
under the uawe of (tH LEsLie, is in love with Es 
Conycis. 

Esutr covrens, 

Tho stazo name of Stanley's sweetheart, Amy Cunningham, Also 

in Feltcred Lices Company. 
Cvizy Scorr (alias the “ Smasiicr''). 

A aati vicé who has escaped from prison with Stanley, and who has 
force.! Giilderuy to cngage him and his pariner in the Company to 
cover their escape. 

Givens. . 

An ex felon, aud manager of Fettered Livcs Company, 

Acsrys Fe:incovrt. ‘ 
A‘ mas about town" in league with Harley Garside to commit 
burgtarics. 
Hanicy Garsive, 
Anacior-burglar, In lovo with Esmée and jealous of Stanley, 
Cru 


uP. 
A Scotland Yard detective, in churge of both tho capture of the 
convicts aud the discovery of Garside’s robberies, 


rrr, 
One of Ceump’s aliases in his detective work. 


Rapsto>x. 
Playing of hero in Fetlered Lives, but discharged for being 
His part is given to Stanloy, 


intoxicat 
Acting in Fettercd Lives, 


De 


Sau Bionns, 
Zor Dintis.y, 
Graprs Merton 
Vow.1nsox. 
Selincourt’s manservant. 


THE THREAD OF THE STORY. 

Rex Sranuzey, found guilty of the murder of his uncle, 
Sir Ronald Dunnavon, whose heir ho is, lics under sen- 
tenco of death. In the event of his death, Austyn 
Selincourt, his cousin, will inherit the Dunnavon wealth 
and estates. Paul Ruddock, the real murderer, places a 
confession of his crimo in Sclincourt’s hands, adjuring 
him to deliver it to the policg after twelve hours have 
passed, Tho body of a man who has blown out his brains 
is nie =. nia stead aah The peeled _ 
unrecognisable, but by linen marks, a ring, and papers, i 
is identified as that of Paul Ruddock. Solincourt, be- 
neath his languid, attractive mask, utterly selfish and 
unscrupulous, burns tho confession. But the cup is 
dashed from his lips. Stanley is reprieved, the death 
sentcnce commuted to one of penal servitude for life. 

Four = later, Stanley, in company with Cully 
Scott, alias the Smashcr, a notorious criminal, yet 
redeemed by a great heart and an unselfish devotion to 
Stanley, escapes from Bleakmoor Prison. They clamber 
on to a train that, stopped by an adverse signal, carrics 
the Fettercd Lives theatrical touring company. The 
Smasher recognises Gilderoy, the stage-manager, a man 
of gross character, as an old prison acquaintance, over 
whom ho has a double hold. He compels him to assist in 
their escape, and latcr to take Stanley into the compan 
as an actor under the name of Keith Tcealin, and himse 
as fZe-man under the name of Nelson. At a 
rehearsal Stanley mects ’'smée Conyers, an actress in the 
company. Sho is Amy Cunningham, tho girl he loves 
and was engaged to at the timo of the murder. But 
Harley Garside, another actor, is madly in love 
with _ Ho is a sirango character, a slavo 
to morphis, and a tool in the hands of Selin- 
court. Ho is a cracksman as well as an actor. 
Selincourt, who lives on his wits and moves in 
high social circles, plans tho burglaries and furnishes him 
with information and letters of introduction. Selin- 
court discovers Keith Leslic’s real identity. Ho is the 
cousin who stands betweon him and wealih. He works 
upon Garside’s jealous, strange naturo, telling him that 
Stauley’s ianocenco may be proved at any moment, and: 
that, when it is proved, tho day will bo fixed for his 
wedding with Esméo Conyers. A horriblo disaster‘ 
occurs during a performance of Feticred Lives. A trap- 
door in a dramatic scone gives way prematurely and 
Stanley is badly injurcd. Radstone, a young actor, 
— of Stanley through the machinations of Zoe 
Delisle, an actress, is accused, and so injured by an 
infuriated mob that hs subsequently dics. But the 
Smasher has a cluc in the shape of a handkerchief used 
by Garside when he plays the part of Jako Brood. 

time, a great sensation been caused the 
robbery of the Duchess of Hancaster’s diamonds. ith 
charackovictio audacity, Selincourt, who is intimate with 
tho Duohess, has planned the bu: 
carried it out. Selincourt has taken into his service a 
manservant called Tomlinson, a shifty and reticent 
character, formerly in the employ of Ruddock, who 


lary, and Garside has 


is supposed to be buried in a churchyard at Hampstead. 
Tomlinson gets ion of a diamond marquise ring, 
“Juno Mth, 180)” engraved in the hoop, and part of the 


stolen property. fe discovers that Selincourt 
hidden tlio bulk of the jewellery in a secret safe in his 
flat. Ho intends to rob his master. He has an accom- 
ico in Maric Manette, who sends the ring to her 
ther, a jeweller in Paris. 


pices that Tomlinson and Marie Manet 

Branley, where Fettered Lives is being 

sere as ogee 
j » assi 

London. Stanley is lying, crippled, in 


from the girl he loves. Crump learns that Esmée Con- 
yers is Amy Cunningham, the girl to whom Stanley was 
en , and determines to have her watched. ~ 
Meantime, Austyn Sclincourt has been rendered un- 
comfortable by missing the marquise ring, and by an 
account Tomlinson has given him of a broken-down, 
human wreck who strangely resembles Paul Ruddock. 
Tomlinson fails in an attempt to rob his master, and 
learns that the marquise ring has been stolen by burglars 
from Marie Manette’s brother. 3 
Austyn Selincourt receives another shock. A beeging 
letter reaches him. The handwriting is that of Pa 
Ruddock. He tries to discover the writer, but fails. 
The Smasher is hiding in a garret in an Fast-end slum, 
occupied also by Lopsided Joe, a criminal much of the 


Smasher’s t; A broken-down drunkard, known as 
tho Master of Arts, and a begging-letter writer, occupies 


the adjoining garret. The Smasher shows kinduess to 
m 


The Smasher’s whole soul is devoted to keeping Stan- 
ley, his toff, out of prison, and he would give his 
life to pioee Kis innocence and see him wedded to Esmée 
Conyers. He carries Garside’s handkerchief with him, 
and has a grim suspicion that Selincourt was at the back 
of the attempt on Stanley’s life. Crump may at nny 
moment now discover Stanley’s whereabouts. Tho 
Smasher, in his garrct, is planning to get his young toff, 
as soon as he is recovered, ab: . Money is wanted. Tho 
Smasher does not hesitate. He will take good caro that 
Stanley shall not know how the money is obtained, but 
he is prepared, Sous the police are watching for him, 
to burglo and rob for his young toff's sake. His un- 
selfish devotion to Stanley and the girl he loves is the 
keynote to his character. 

Crump is slowly drawing the net round Stanley, and, 
at tho same time, working for proof against Sclincourt, 
Garside, Tomlinson, and Marie Manette. . 

Austyn Selincourt, restless at the loss of the ring, 
haunted by tho thought that Ruddock possibly lives, 
tl hopes through Garside to remove Stanley from his 

ae 
Pranks Conyers, persecuted by the vile attentions of 
stage-manager Gilderoy, is suffering an agony of fear for 
the man she loves. . 

Stanley lies, a temperary cripple, in loncly lodgings. 

And the Smasher, in his garret, is p' ng dcsper- 
ately to save his young tof. 


CHAPTER LIV. (conti:nued). 


Crump is very much Puzzled, but is Interes'ed to 
Hear News about Joe Hutt, Better Known to the 
Reader as Lopsiced Jce. 


Arrer Grogan kad taken his departure, Crump, though 
very sleepy, eddressed himself conscientiously to tho task 
of bringing his notes up-to-date. Under the aumbor 
XVIII. he entered a coucise summary of Grogan’s report 
dealing with the begging letter dud Austyn Selincourt’s 
visit to Jacob Monk’s shop, 101 Blackdials Road. Joe 
Hutt, otherwise Lopsided Joe, was also honoured with an 
entry that concluded with the following sentences: 

“Take steps to find out Hutt’s address. Just 
likely that. the Smasher might quarter himself 
on his old friend.” 

Next morning tho little man was up betimes. Though 
his face had by no means returned to its normal state, 
the brilliancy of its hues had faded, aud ho was able to 
dispense with the bandage. Having penned a note 
inviting Katie and Freddic to take tea with him that 
afternoon, he sct. out for Scotland Yard. Chaffers’ esti- 
mate of Gildcroy’s character had made him think better 
of his idca of iatroducing a detcctivo into the Fettercd 
Lives company. The fact might leak out. At tho same 
time he would havo liked to have had a man of his own 
selection in constant touch with the company and work- 
ing in conjunction with the local polico in the various 
towns visited. Part of the morning was spent in a long 
and friendly fight over this subject with his Chicf, who 
came to the conclusion that tho local: police would ‘be 
que eompetent to deal both with Esmée Conyers and 

arside. 

You see, Crump,” ho said, “what with this Royal 
visit, those anarchists in Soho, and this big betting and 
forgery caso, our resources are strained. be it is, you’re 
monopolising six of my best men, not counting yourself.” 

It was characteristic of Crump that, not being allowed 
to have his own way, he did not waste time in growling 
and grumbling, but checrfully prepared to make the best 
of the material at his disposal. Before he left the Yard 
he had been in telographic communication with the 
inspector on duty at the Blackdials Road police-station 
on the subject of Joe Hutt and Cully Scott, and had 
taken great pains over a long, confidential letter to Chief 
Constable Burleigh, of the Wokehampton Police, the 
Fettered Lives company being due at Wokslesagten the 
following week. Another letter bad also been written to 
his friend and colleague, Theophile Durant, of the Paris 
police. Certain verbal reports had been listened to. 
in pod dell rod mal as he ——— along look- 

into shop-windows, “let me see about ing some- 
thing really nice for Katio’s and Froddie’s tea. ‘There's 
nothing for me to do till this evening. A little break 
will do mo want something to take me right 
away from myself, and Katie and Freddie aro the ones 
ta do it, bless their little hearts!” 

_He entered a confectioncr’s shop. 
his rooms he was 
sae sles on pte h the fastidi ld 

inties on , With the fastidious nice 
maid a call fie og 


vo seen him when 
low a of pl to 
have found it hard to beliove that thie was Grenes, Cont 
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taker and hunter of men. The sounds of childish voices 
aud the apd of feet brought him sharply out of his 
chair. hat @ merry greeting there was! What a 
hullabaloo, what a hugging, what tuggings at coat-tails 
aud clamberumgs up! Aud how Crump iaughed wien 
Freddie suddenly remarked that he’d grow’d fat on one 
vide of ais eee: vadigiode’t a 

en, after a prodigious tea, and gamcs 
ing tricks, aud Punch and Judy, katie and Freddic, 
their pockets as well as their little insides filled to 
bulging, had gone, and the quiet of the room seemed 
intensified by the prattle that had been, Crump; sitting 
alone and staring at the gleaming copper kettle, gave 
sigh that betokened a sense of loneliness. ~ 

“T think,” he ed inwardly, as the current of his 
thoughts flowed into another channel, “I won't. go down 
East to-night. I'll drop into ‘The Cock and Feathers.’ 
I've got a decided hankering after Mr. Tomlinson’s 
society. 

a This, Mr. Duffy, is indeed an unexpected pleasure,” 
exclaimed Mr. Peck, when, later, Crump entered the 
cosy bar-parlour; “but what in the namo of goodness 
have you been doing with your face? ” 

Crump shook the extended hand of Lord Carnedyne’s 
peaecst and, seating » gave a version of the 

t 


and conjur- 


assault. 

“Well, I am very glad to welcome you back in ono 
way, Mr. Duffy ; yet I am sorry in another. I am afraid 
it means that you have been unsuc in tho matter 


of that position you were . 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Peck, to say that you’ra right. This” 
—Crump indicated his swo en face—“‘I’m afraid was 
responsible. Tho ty I applied to, though he did not 
say 80, did not believe my story, and suspected me of 
being a brawler and a man of loose habits. Well, I’ve 
got a little money put by, and can afford to wait. It is 
a pleasuro to see you again. And how’s Mr. Tomlinson? ” 

r. Peck’s rubicund face beamed, and he winked 
mysteriously. 

“Connubially inclined, Mr. Duffy,” he whispered, 
shading one side of his mouth with his hand; ,“ revelling 
in pre-nuptial bliss, I might say ; looking forward to the 
tying of the Hymeneal knot; about to embark on tho 
sea of matrimony in a double canoe; and may his only 
troubles bo little ones!” . 

And Mr. Peck, mightily pleased with his little speech, 
chuckled, and his complexion deepened into an apoplectic 


urple. 
P «Might I ask tho lady’s name? ” questioned Crump. 
“Ho is not at liberty to mention it at present, but I 
understand that the on Peay ee has kindled the tonder 
ssion in his heart is established in a nice, paying lit(lo 
usiness of her own.” 
“Very satisfactory, that.” 
“And here he is,” ejaculated Mr. Peck, “the gay 
Lothario, the happy Benedict! ” , . 
Mr. Peck relied on the sound of his words sometimes 
rather than their meaning or application. ; 
- To Crump Tomlinson neither nor happy. 
What little expression there was about the sly faco sug- 
gested moodiness. After greetings and a repetition of 
explanations on the part of Crump, Mr. Peck ordered 
wine. It was characteristic of Lord Carnedyne’s butlea 
that ho invariably drank port. 7 
“Our CavaHeria Rusticana,” he chuckled, “doesn’t 
linger now, Mr. Duffy. Justa of wine, and then he 
hies him to his lady’s bower. Oh, you Don Juan! Oh, 
you Benevuto Cellini!” : 
No wonder Mr. Peck was considered a great classical 
scholar in the servants’ hall. A 
But Tomlinson secmed disposed to linger. He was in 
a vile temper. Ho had not recovered from the blow of 
the previous evening, when Mario Manette had informed 
him that her brother's shop had been entered by 
burglars and the diamond marquise ring stolen. In 
addition to this, the powder that, owing to a bottle of 
corked brandy, had failed vo drug his master, had been 
the last. ono in Marie’s possession. Tho prescription, 50 
far as she knew, was only obtainable from a certain 
chemist in Paris. or four days must. elapse before 
Tomlinson would be in a position to make a second 
attempt. In the meantime, he was haunted 7 tho sus- 
picion that Selincourt might have discovered the loss of 
the ring and possibly have removed the bulk of the 
stolen percent | from the secret safe. It was miatening 
to him to think that, after all his worry, scheming, an 
listening at keyholes, his net profits might be nil. He 
had, before setting out that evening for “The Cock and 
Feathers,” already hel himself to two or three stiff 
doses of his master’s whisky. After emptying his glass 
of port, thcre was just the slightest suspicion of thick- 
ness in his speech. 
, Crump noticed this. He had a wonderful ear. He 
insisted on calling for more wine to drink the health, as 
Mr. Peck put it, of Mr. Tomlinson’s inamorata. +» The 
conversation dealt with love for some time, Mr. Peck 
talking like a beak. A third round of wine was called for. 
Then P, who was the most abstemious of men and 
had contrived with much skill to empty his last glass into 
@ spittoon, opened fire from behind a mask Legis 
i but he was quite 


It wasa move on part, 
Tomlinson nor Peck had the slightest 


inkling to his real identity. : 

“Do you know, Mr. Peck,” he said, cont ing his 
omety glass with a look of regret, “ whom I tra’ up 
jr in the train yesterday? I think you will be inter- 


ed to hear?” 
“ And who,” queried Mr. Peck, silently beckoning the 
preg oy indicating the empty Game “who might 


“Crump, Mr. Peck, Crump, the detective who is inves- 
tigati the Hancaster diamond 3; andI t 
Fag and your scrap-book at pone eas — 
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AYSFURNITURE) Life Starts In CORCEONS OPERATE 


ON 


sj wu |The Stomach. 
HYPNOTISED GIRL. 


TRUST 

An Ugly Tumour Success- “4 
fully Removed from 
Unconscious Patient. 


Surprise is often expressed at the debilitating action on 
the Nervous System and Physical wers and pd ies of a 
weak Digestive condition. But as life starts in the Stomach, 
or its preliminaries do, how can it be otherwise? Every 

and Function of the Body is dependent upon Digestion 
for Food to maintain its Vigour. If you fail to digest Food, 
no matter how much hg eat, then of course you deprive 
your own powers of the new Strength they require to main- 
tain their force. 

Weak Digestion and a Sluggish Liver must therefore 
break down or at least weaken the Nervous System. It is 
no use shunning Food because it distresses you afterwards 
to have eaten it. This involves a foolish waste of Strength 
and Nervous Energy. The thing to do is obviously to correct 
the powers cl Digestion mae Sage ingae and the sure 
remedy for this purpose is Guy’s Tonic. This remed ] 
digests the food itself, and Tsiivaitatos all the Digvative 
.  aeaetona powers, so that efficient Digestion is ensured by its use, and 
cant fren t0/22 Guy's Tonic possesses valuable Constitutional powers of 

Restoration and Invigoration, it benefits the wholo Nervous 
System and that subtle power of Assimilation by which 
digested Food is turned into living Life to build us up anew 
day by day. ; 

The wonderful union of powers thus displayed by Guy’s 
Tonic is productive of the greatest curative good; people 
recovering Health and Vigour who have not been so blessed 
for years, whilst to everyone benefit is imparted. 


uinoEsT yUmnsnEnsin Tue worty.| Starving Through My Food Not Digesting.” 


345 KENTISH TOWN ED., N.W. 
225 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE RD., 8.E. 
219 SHIRLAND RD., PADDINGTON, W. 


Mrs. F. Thomason, of 27 Park Road, Folkestone, writes :— 


**T have derived wonderful benefit from Guy’s Tonic. Ev: says I 
“am looking better, and then I tell them what I am taking. y hardl 
‘believe that a simple Tonic would make such a change i me, because 
? HIGH ST., HARLESDEN, N.W. ‘was simply Starving through my Food not Digesting.”” 


Influence,” which was sent me 
free by the New York Institute 
of Science. I read the book 


ee Strength Regained.” ‘It Gives Vigour.”’ fidence in the marvellous power, 


Mr. Thos. , of Oriel Chambers, |} Mr. John Edwards, of the Staff, County 
27 High Street, Hull, writes :— Asy:um, Shrewsbury, writes on October 


My daughter is most certa‘nly im- Oth, = 
provi in Health since she began to] ‘‘I bought tho first bottle of Guy’s 


3 Touic. She is now much | ‘‘ Tonic a week ago, and I am very 
“Stronger. Our friends are much|‘‘to say that I feel already t t 
at the marked improve-|‘‘from taking it after meals. It gives 

“‘ Vigour to the whole System.” 


“Run-down Health—Guy’s Tonic Never Fai's.” 


Mies Mf, Fouksoy, of 8 Ree Resumur, Parl, writes on'November fth, 1900;— [8 Bow you cam quickly sc- 


he Ais ‘ aoe oaks bai t quire a mighty hypnotic power 

«Gay's Tonle. Ihave often written for bottles since I hare been in France = paso ed — - = 

bs it has never failed in cases of Fatigue and Run-down Health, and) 20! © sullering around you. ' 

=f vesoumuniod Gay's Tonle oes ue wora ow) with fll and totteese| knowledge T have gaincl from ‘Mise Evwarra Mf. Dasxw 

‘gold, and after she had taken only two or three doses of Guy's Tonic, we ae : ve gained ‘the : : 

‘* all noticed the change for the better.’’ . or anything in the . . ope cc I i 
world. Anybody who desires to improve his condition in life 
or master a ect method for healing the sick, ought to write 

for it immediately.” 


the operation. am simply 
delighted with the successful 
result, and so are all my friends. 
I believe hypnotism is the most 
powerful human agency on 
earth for good. I earnestly 
advise everyone to send for the 
book I have mentioned. It - 
does not cost a single cent aud 


unpleasant 
acute emo- 


Guy's Tonic Treatment 


is so universally successful because it deals with|copics and distnbute them absolutely free. It is requested, 
Indigestion and its subsequent Disorders in a common-sense] however, that only those write for it who are really interested. 
comprehensive manner. Gu: ty r Guy's Te ay cleanse se 
System of all waste matter. en Guy’s Tonic tones up an : : 
‘cvieaiee the Stomach and Alimentary Canal so that Food|P©ple who are really in earnest to be padre: the oppor- 
is easily and completely Digested and absorbed into the 
Blood. This results in an increase of Vigour and Vitality, 
and the old Tircd, Worn-out, miserable feelings depart at} famous hypnotic specialists in the world. It is richly illustrated 
once. Guy’s Tonic Treatment thus removes both cause and} with the finest half tone engravings of thrilling and amusing 
effect. You may be one of those unhappy people who have}hypnotic scenes and experiments. It is intensely interesting. at 
tried nearly everything without benefit, and have given up all] I¢ tells how the all powerful, secret forces of nature are controlled 
hope of getting any better. Guy’s Tonic Treatment is the onejand made to serve the needs of man. The veil which hidcs the 
and only Treatment to cure you. We are certain of this, and|inner mysteries of Hypnotism, Personal magnetism, and Magnctic 
a trial will convince you our words are true. 


AM Sasctela, Scarvy, aby fil Skin and’ Blood’ Diostees! we ene wien better; how to overcome bashfulness and gain self confidence; 


) Mnfidence recommend how to win social distinction; how to become nally 
return postage, Address: d Mixt magnetic; how to gratify your ambitions and become an individual 

Gla u power in your gag , 

e ¢ foes oulenee ond mod ample Write to the New York Institute of Science, Dept. SE*7, ys 


Re: 


of the 11985 Broadway, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. for a copy of this 
tee | vonderful book to-day, before the special edition is exhausted. ‘. 
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ZOomen who Suffer 


FROM HEADACHE OR INDIGESTION SHOULD READ 
THE FOLLCWING LANCASHIRE WOMAN'S STORY :— 


Toa in ill-health ohn moped are more trying than to be subjected to loud and continuous noise. The noise and rattle of 
the machinery in Lancashire f es are 80 great, that sometimes the workers in their hives of industry are compelled after a while to 
abandon their arduous occupation and obtain a livelihood hy some other means of a ¢ ter nature. This was the case with Miss Rachel 
Frangleton, who lives at 19 Tilley Street, Warrington. So ill did she become with headache and acute indigestion that sho was obliged 
to give up her work at the factory, and tuke to fushin cutting. Even then she wa; unable to work 
regularly, and as the result of hor ill hoalth sho was compelled to om ok home for weeks. A course 
of Bilo Beans for Biliousness was however sufficient to once more enable her to resume her work, 
and she is now in the best of health. The following particulara of the case were told to a 
Warrington Ezaminer roporter :— 

“Indigestion and sovero headache have troubled me very much,” said Miss 
Frangleton. “ Whenever I ate anything it was followed by extvemo pain. In 
consequence of my head aching s0 I was couple’ to leave the factory, and 
had to take to fushan cutting. Even then I could not work regularl:. I also 
found I could not obtain any refres sleop at night. For scven weeks I was 
20 ill as to be quite unable to work ‘I'he doctor was called in and prescriled 
for me. I took his medicine but it failed to effect a cure, and eventually my 
head became so racked with prin that I went to the Infirmary for treatm:-nt. 
Even then I could not obtain relief from my sufferings. One day, how- 
ever, I rcad in the paper how Bile Beans cured s»>mebody who had 
om 6=sbecn in a similar plight to myself. I resolved to give them a trial, and 
sent for a box. I commenced taking them and from that time my 
recovery dates. The indigestion and headacho gradually <li-ap cared, 
and I began to fel better. By the continued us» of the Beans the 
pains left me, and I can now eat any food without any fear of the old 
re —_— in Hips seeming Sovtings vetrecbod gs Raveng Bs had a 
good ‘a rest, and can go to my work regularly. can rtily 
recommend Biles Beans to all who Jaffer asl aid 

Bile Beans for Biliousness, which accomplished the above cure, 
pea gota d vegetable in composition, and their excellence has been s0 

proved that many eminent doctors are now prescribing them 


largely. 

BILE BEANS FOR BILIOUSNESS toad on Wy: 
undou~ted cure for HEADACHE COSTIVEN. 1LES, LIVER ip 
Hottiot Buti natn hd ie GE ai iiiae GR Mi} 


TING, CONSTITATION, GACK OF AMBITION. DEM ANEMIA, ( Ss 
E a 5 ry 3 Pa 
PEMALE AILMENTS, PIMPLES, and a host of otter aulments that owe thett > 
< diges' ns ‘ 
a pacer mentioned, from THE BILE BEAN 
&120 on Wall, London, E.C., on receipt of re 
x08 4, 


Vi 


forward a sample free, 8 book 
on liverand ve ailments if you out: u: this coupon 


FOR 


(BILIOUSNESS 
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The 
the fourth round. 


“And what,” continued Mr. Peck vehemently, “had | 


that i or to say for himself? He was, I'll be bound, 
ie es de make od oe ae ee 


to himself; then he leant 
dropped his voice to a half- 


became very confidential before we parted.” 
a slid forward to the very edge of his 
chair. 


“Of course,” Crump beckoned his listeners to draw 
nearer, “I hardly know whether I ought to divulge what 
he told me; but I feel certain that both you gentlemen 
rhe : what I’m about to tell you as strictly confi- 

en c 

“ Yes, ; go on!” whispered Tomlinson nervously. 

< That’ diamond marquise ring,” whispered Crump 
slowly and dramatically,“ has been traced ’—he paused 
pu “ across the water to Paris!” 

“T¢salie! Noone can have known that, unless——” 

Tomlinson stopped dead. He could have bitten off his 
tongue. The sense of his own indiscretion had sobered 
him, 

“ What I mean is,” he went on, with a quick, nervous 
suspicious at his companions, “ if the police know 
his, why—why haven’t they found it? hy haven’t 
they arrested someone? ” 
“Exactly,” said Mr. 


Pp 
Cram bowed his head as if crushed by the weight of 


argum inst him. - 
"Tm ¢ only repeating,” he murmured humbly, “ what I 


“ You—you got nothing more out of him? ” questioned 
re No. ° More than that he was not at liberty to ‘ell 


me. 
“Exactly! The same old story, the same old excuse,” 
said Mr. Peck triumphantly ; then, having anced at his 
watch, he shook a finger at nson, “Fie, fie, slug- 
!’ Ten o’clock, and Romeo still lingers here, while 
‘uliet awaits disconsolate in her chamber! ” 


i inflamed Tomlinson’s temper and 
iseaeei Us aakenenixel, The sneaking, spiteful charac- 
“s ecu eatodee hurry h ogee “ it does 

« e said, r. - 
@ woman sod to be ke) waitin, sometimes—ict her see 
that she isn’t going-to have it all her own way. 

“T, too, must be off!” exclaimed 


mp. 
S ‘don’t forget, Mr. »” cried Vir. Peck after 
ties se thant toast Pore hl or, Crump, to give 


and you can tell him that I’m generally 
ibe sad bere. between the hours of nino and = - he 
wan' the point with me. I'm pan for him. 


Yd packed him a lesson, at ee = 
ide, Crump turned to i 5 

or eige, Mr. eck is a little hard on Crump. He’s 
very down on the police. : <a 

than that out of him,” said 

Tons ay ec ah cad wy! no hint that he suspected 

sighed. “You're lucky, Mr. 


lg x ton indulgent master. B. en I 
was in my fast place, if I'd saree aa rg ger oe ten, 
rm ou’re 
lucky i H ! ” 

A: er cmelfuson said more than he would have done 
had he avoided port wine that evening. He was feeling 
spitefully inclined towards Ge ae. gil haya 
was dy dn. dea ete ‘There was a considerable 

= my eae” he aid softly, “tried that sort of 

e on with me, Mr. Duffy, I should soon put him in 
is proper place. He moves in very high social circles, 
does Mr. Selincourt. More than one lady of title dotes 
upon him. He is a member of a very exclusive club. | 
am only a manservant, and have to content myself with 
. and Feathers’; but I have got him under my 
thumb. If I wanted, I could make my fine gentleman 
dance ” 

«het, Mr Tomlinson,” said Crump, in a low voice of 
admirafion, “is a most shtisfactory position to be in—an 
ideal position for anyone in our line of business. Then, 
when orfe wants to retire, or get married, or set up & nice 
select boarding-house at some eel seaside resort, onc 
should not have much di ty about obtaining ~~ 
necessary capital. But I've never had spch a piece o 
luck. ” ‘ 

Mr. ” sai insgon, “ it strikes me there’s 
‘ees oe xt ge screen) You know how many 
ee a sd that he had expanded 


of wine. He chuckled, 


“Well, as you're not going my wa good-night. Sce 
you here fisoon?™ ee ee . 
“Yes. I expect so.” 
Knowing that Tomlinson’s subsequent movements 
would be reported 
; having paid a visit to Scotland Yard, where no news of 
; @ny importance awaited him, returned to his rooms. 
In vino veritas,” he muttered, permitting himself 
the luxury of a Latin quotation, as he filled up his pipe, 
' a iad ecg away palpably to-night, Mr. — in- 
. Marquise ring is worrying you very much.” 
| He struck a match. . tad cigs 
“No one can have known that, unless ’—exactly, as 
Mr. Peck would say. I’m not a betting man, or I would 
wager @ sovereign that the ring is in Paris. I would 
wager another sovereign that it is in, or has 
through, the hands of Jean Moreau, of 17 Ruo Vevier, 
Montmartre. Crafty fellow, Tomlinson! Keeps the 
name of his young lady quiet. He’s a cur, with a touch 
of the feline about him. He couldn’t resist the tempta- 
, tion of bragging about having Selincourt under his 
thumb. And it all goes to strengthen the theory I’ve 
_ had in my mind for some time, that our friend, Tomlin- 
, 8on, knows the truth about the Hancaster diamonds, and 
has managed to get hold of that ring.” 
He shook his head 
chair. 
“ Perhaps I am 


at an imaginary person in the arm- 


a ttering and wasting time, but I’ve 
got certain methods of my own, my dear fellow, and ’m 
too old and perhaps too obstinate to alter them now. 
You're too much like Mr. Peck—why don’t I recover 
something, arrest somebody? Well, well, you must be 
patient with me, give me time. Perhaps I'shall, one of 
these days. But there’s an old proves’ shout catching 
your hare before you cook it, and it’s just as well to have 
your proofs before you arrest. But, one of these days, 
perhaps I shall be arresting someone.” 

And having thus admonished the invisible person, who 
was, perhaps, but an imaginary embodiment. of the pessi- 
mistic and doubting side of his own nature, to which he 
vos paviling to yield, Crump sat himself down before 

e 'e 


“T ought to congratulate myself,” he remarked to him- 
self presently, “ that across the Channel I’ve got a true 
friend, who would go out of his way to do me a kindness, 
in the shape of Theophile Durant.” 

Then he indulged in a low chuckle. 

“Peck, you’re a treat—you’re a card—you're as good 
asa play!” 


CHAPTER LV. 


The Smasher Overhears a Conversation, and the 
Master of Arts Suddenly Changes his Quarters. 


It was not yet four o’clock, and no sign of dawn 
illumined the garret, when Lopsided Joe rose up noise- 
lesa'y from the trestle bed, flush with the floor in conse- 
quence of the wrestling bout of the previous evening, in 
which the Smasher, now lying in a heavy sleep, 
proved the victor, and, by the light of a candle, kindled 
the fire, placed tho kettle thereon, and laid breakfast on 
the packing-case. Possibly Lopsided Joc could have 
afforded a more luxurious abode, but, not unlike that 
surly philosopher of ancient times, Diogencs, who pre- 
ferred to live in a tub, he preferred his garret under the 
sloping roof of Cleaver’s Rents. Ho set no value on 
externals, and the obscurity of the place carricd with it 
many advantages. 

“ Wake up, you lazy dorg!” he grunted, when all was 
ready, smiting the Smasher in the ribs in a spirit of what 
almost amounted to grim playfulness, “breakfast is 
ready, and I’m off arte: a day’s job in the docks.” 

. y,” said the Smasher, as they sat at their meal, 
lighted | cg a tallow candle and the fire, “ when ’ull you bo 
gittin’ back?” —- . 

“ Arter dusk. I shall wait till then afore goin’ round 
to Monky’s and seein’ if there’s any briefs for you.” 

Both men were given to taciturnity. The meal was 
finished in silence, but the Smasher’s wrinkled forehead 
told of busy thoughts. There was a subdued gleam in 
the ferrety eyes; a look of determination about the set, 
mouth a. protruding lower jaw. e meant cracking & 
crib that night, or rather next morning. It was to be 
done for the benefit of his young toff. and, entirely apart 
from the old instincts that were still strong within him, 
there was a great, grim giadness in his rogged heart at 

of being able to do something practical, to 
low for Stanley's sake. | 

“Loppy,” he said, “I shall give that poor bloke next 
door theckep later. I dessay ’e won't say ‘no’ to a cup 
o’ tea and somethink to bite. 
with ’im.” ae : 

Lopsided Joe was — a “ choker” round his throat 

reparatory to going out. 
Pr For wig? he grunted. ; . 

“ Maybe,” whispered the Smasher in a husky voice of 
mystery, “I shall want ’im to do a bit of scholardly 
i is me bear long.” 

“ And for w 

“Tf I gits the brass together for my toff, and, s’wel 
me! I’m a-goin’ to ‘ave a mighty big try, startin’ with 
to-night, I’ve got to git it to ’im in sich a way as ’e won't 
know ’ow it was got and where it come from. Now 

o’ reasonin’, so to speak P ” 


Tm a-goin’ to make pals 
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Personally 7 
Not but what I don’t enjoy a rie | o’ beer.” 

“ Drinkin’ moderate,” ted Lopsided Joe, “and 
makin’ @ beast of yourself is two different things. I’m 
Dessay I shall pick up a wrinkle or two about what 
craft are leavin’ port outward bound durin’ the next fort- 
night orso. I reckon a tramp steamer ’ud be about your 
young toff’s mark. Lock the door arter me. If you goes 
next. door lock the door. I can’t abide my door bein’ 


unlocked.” 

Most men have their peculiarities. Lopsided Jce 
believed in the policy of the locked door as firmly as 
certain statesmen of to-day believe in that of the opeu 
one. 


The murmur as of a restless sea was rising up from tho 
court below. Daylight was struggling through the 
grimy, latticed window when a sharp, barking cough 
reached the Smasher as, with hunched-up shoulders and 
brooding look, he paced to and fro. Having filled a mug 
with tea and cut a thick slice of bread and plastered it 
with dripping, he left the garret, not forgetting his com- 
rade’s instructions. The two garrets, side by side, and a 
landing, approached by narrow, ladder-like stairs, com- 

e the fourth storoy. Tho floors below, jutting out 
hind, were more extensive. 

The Master of Arta had awakened. He was sitting up 
on his bed, hing and clutching his sunken chest, his 
hands all a-shake with a drun ’s tremor. 

“ Who’s that ? ” he coughed out. shading his eves with 
aie pom; “who's that—what do you wantP Get 
out!’ 

Had anyone under ordinary circumstances addressed 
him thus, the Smasher, in all probability, would have 
answered, “ Git out your bloomin’ self,” and, after knock- 
ing him down first, would have thrown him out after- 


wards. 

“ Now, don’t git fractious,” he said soothingly, “I ain’t 
from Scotland , nor I ain’t ‘ere arter the rent, nor 
yet to cut the water off.” 

“T seem to know your voice, but who are you? What 
do you want?” 

man had but a vague glimmering of remembrance 
of what had happencd the night before. Once he had 
d the Smasher on the landing ; but then also he had 

n intoxicated. 


“Tm a pal o’ your next-door lodger, jest come up on a 
visit from the count Ain’t that a good enough intro- 
duction for you? ’Ere, put this cup o’ tea down your 
throat. I was in ’ere last night, only you was light- 
’eaded. pal of Joe Hutt’s, who'll speak for 
me when ’e gits back, ain’t that good enough ? ” 

Tho hunted, suspicious look died out of the man’s 
bloodshot eyes. He pointed to his bandaged wrist. 

“Was it you,” he said in a feeble voice that quavered 
like an old man’s, “ who ticd this up for me?” 

“ ‘us. 

“ Did I,” his eyes rolled with a look of nervous terror, 
“did I talk much? Did I—I say strange things? Did 
I,” apa the barking cough, “ did I mention nes P 

“ Now, look ’ere, mate,” said the Smasher, “don’t you 


fIsayI’ma 


go worritin’ yourself about nothink, or you'll be workin’ 
yeeros up into another fit of the jumps and of seein’ 
things. 


en reckon you must have a mouth on you like a 
imekiln.” 


Jest put this tea down your three-quarters of a 


He handed him the-mug. Raising it shakily to his 
lips, the man drained it at a draught, but at the sight of 
sserlekig and dripping he turned away with a shudder of 

ing. 

“Tf,” said the Smasher, “ you'd fancy a bit o’ dry toast 


better, you shall ’ave it.” ; 

“You're a good fellow,” whispercd the Master of Arts, 
“ you’re a good fellow like your friend. Ha, ha!”—the 
weird, mirthless laugh changed into a fit of coughing— 
“you're ready to lend a hand to a poor drunken devil 
whee dying! Good Samaritans, both of you! 
remember the parable, don’t you? ” 

ere was a desperate ring beneath the almost, banter- 


might call well versed in the 
the Smasher apologetically, “ but I 
’ave the ’ighest sfor’em. Let me git you anotber 
cup o’ tea and make a bit of toast for you. And while 

m gone, you lie quiet and don’t think o’ nothink. 
Youre still a bit excited, you are!” 

“One minute! Don’t go! ”’—his eyes had dilated, and 
he was pointing to a low in a corner of the garret— 
“ What’s that over there in that corner? It isn’t some- 
one, isit? It isn’t a——” 

“ Mate, it’s only ashadder. Look!” 

The Smasher walked into the shadow, kicked his legs, 
and waved his arms to prove the absenco of anything 
i igae The human shadow on the bed gave a sigh of 
relief. 

“Do you think,” he whispered wheedlingly, “ you could 
get me a little brandy and put it in the next cup of tea. 
A hair of the dog that’s bitten me, you know. Now do, 
my good Samaritan!” 

The Smasher turned sharply. 
dea toa tor tak at ies pee to yee. Lowa 

lon’t you t up ‘8 pol you. You're 

on the right road to kill yourself. You're chucking away 
ur life 

There was & quavering laugh that ended in a cough. 

“The good Samaritan’s turning preacher, is he? But 
what if it pleases me to poison myself? What if it’s the 


You 


ne. 
“T ain't what 
Scriptures,” ropli 


"ele 


} 
B: # 


only poison I’m not afraid of? You're quite sure there’s 
pier = novaing lyiug in that cauari™ . 

“ There’s nothink, I tell you. Now, jest keep quiet for 
fivo minutes and you shall ‘ave your tea toast. 

Tho Smasher revarned to - ae ging 
human snadow sat staring suspicio 
corner where his disordered he had conjured up unreal 
phantoms. The first time it had been a uniformed 

hantom with a stern I-arrest-you-in-the-name-of-the- 
lex look in its Pisroing eyes, and with glittering hand- 
cuffs in its hand; the second time, & dead tom, the 
white hair bedabbled with blood, outstretched | 

“1B ain't sober yet,” muttered t! nasher as he 
toasted a picce of ond next door, “a bit of a shock 
and ’c'd bo clean off ’is onion . Yus 3,1 can ear the 
hecho o’ the genelman in ’is voice. I can’t ’elp wonder- 
in’ what’s brought ’im down to this. °E seomed mighty 
anxious to know if 'e’d let anythink out when ’e was off 
is dot. No; ’o didn’t mention no names. Though ’e 
did talk a bit weird and uncanny-like, and some folk 
might ‘ave been a bit skecred to ’car ’im. But there— 
poor bloke!” 

The Master of Arts welcomed the second mes of tea on 
the Smasher’s return, and was finally coaxed into nib- 
bling at the toast. He was still inclined to glanco 
suspiciously at the empty corner. e 

“Now, if I was you,” the Smasher, “I 
should git — more sleep, and take it quiet in ’ere for 
the rest of the . : 

“ What the dickens has it to do with you what I do 
with myself? If I care to go out and drink myself to 
death, or shoot myself, or murder someone—who are you 

to dictate to me? Heavens! Do you know that I was a 
gentleman once, and you——” 

A paroxysm of coughing put an end to the speech, A 
swift transition from nord to mood is characteristic of 
tho drink-slave. The outburst of impotent, unreasoning 
rage had been startlingly sudden. 

The Smasher only shrugged his huge shoulders. He was 
dealing with a man suffering from a disease, and this was 
all Part of it. 

“Very well, you please yourself. If you want me, 
*’ammer the wall. I shall be next door.” 

With thet he picked up the mug and returned to the 
next door garret. 

For some time the human shadow muttered and cursed 
to himself. Then came a revulsion and a flood of 
maudlin tears. After a while he dropped off to steep. 

The Smasher had laboured through a letter to Stanley, 
had partaken of a solitary meal—the packing-case, Lop- 
sided Joo’s larder, was well stocked—and was sitting, 
pipe screwed up into the corner of his mouth, deep in 
thought, nen ve stairs outside started to creak under 
someone ascending. : 

The door was lonkad. The Smasher never stirred, but 
glauced at the grimy, latticed window. | 

But the man who ascended the stairs entered the 
adjoining garret. “Bully and loafer” was wrt largo 
upon him. The hang-dog face was blotchy, his body was 
encumbered with too much flesh ; but there was nothing 
of the stricken man about him, nothing to suggest an 
incapacity for work, as had been represented in a certain 
pathetic hecelag letter, sent to Austyn Selixcourt, aud 
purported to be written and ae by William Jameson. 

He bent down over the still sleeping Master of Arts 
and shook him none too gently. 

“ Wake up, will you, wake up!” . 

Tho partition between the two garrets was thin. The 
Smasher heard the words distinctly. i _ 

“ Hands off. I’m not the man you—Oh, it’s you, is it ? 
Curse you, what do you want to startle me like this for! 
Take your dirty hands off me! I may be down in the 
mud, bat T’'m not going to be pawed about by you!” 

This also the Smasher heard. : 

“ Don’t be a fool,” said the other voice, “I’m ’ere only 
for your good—come to tell you the sooner you shift your 
quarters the better. I’ve shifted mine. You'd best 
come along with me. [I’ve risked a bit in coming to warn 
heel but I came through into the court by Gooch’s 

loss’ouse. ; 

“What’s happened?” The Master of Arts’ voice was 
shrill and quavering. | . 

“That fool of a wife of mine. But Ive given ’er a 
doing and the chuck as well. I sent ’er round last night 
to see if there was aux answer to that letter you wrote 
for me, but I followed ’er. I’ve suspected ’er of playing 
fast and loose with me for some time. When 

.out of Monk’s I slipped into an arch in Rattle Lane. 
A tall chap came out of the shop and followed ’er. He 
= ‘er up so close to where I was standing that I 
could catch most of what was said. ’E was a ‘tec.,’ and 
offered my missus two quid if she’d split on who it was 
y 


wrote m ing letters and where ’e was to be found.” 
The man _ was excited and ng loudly. The 
Smasher had scarcely lost a word. Something like a 


screech followed the last sentence. Thi 
foul eepheny that ended in a fit of ounghieg “j seneeies 
“ Hold your row! You'ro the biggest coward I’ve ever 


struck across. I ’aven’t finished Before issus 
blabbed where you lived I was sat ona fetched tee y 
one behind the ear that dro ‘im. where to 
for my mieves. If ‘er, and—never mind what 
ere the Smasher’s teeth tightened on his ipe-st 
He scowled at the partition. oman had “ ratted ”; 
but she was a woman i sii ma “ 


“ It's the first time,” continued the same voice, “ that 


Ive ’ad trouble. itl i 
tters to ’ave left ion Seconds os tae pans 
stamps or orders. You bet that ‘tee.’ was on my track 
as : as — — —_ tell me something, but I 
wal ? my face there. I expect ’e’s being 
Smasher sureed under his breath. Stanley’ 
spans pg ae to Monk’s shop. . 


the quavering voice was speaking now, 


dr 


ies 
“sy! 
Any 


and its note was one of undisguised terror, “ did you send 
that letter? That's the man, perdition take him! who's 
put the police on us.” . . 

“TJ turned up the directory, as usual. Piccadilly was 
far enough West and swell enough. Mr. Austyn 


ear pressed to the Pen every nerve strained. The 

like polished steel from under the 
knit. pie brows. ‘here was a terse, rigid look 
about the bull-dog face as though every muscle had been 
suddenly stretched tight almost to snapping. 

Austyn Sclincourt! The man whom the Smasher had 
suspected of being somewhere at the back of Garside’s 
7 on his young toff’s life; who, Stanley removed 
fom ? path, would inherit the Dunnavon wealth and 
estates 

In a moment the ravings of the drunkard in his 
delirium of the previous night, meaningless then, had 
becomo pregnant with meaning. 

— to me—remember an innocent life depends on 
you 

Yes; the Smasher, too, wanted to know what the 
broken-down wreck next door, who had raved of murder 
and of innocent men, was to Selincourt, and what Selin- 
court was to him! 

“Curse him,” the words were muffled, “curso that 
letter! He’s sold me, sold me!” 

But the Smasher had heard ! 

“ What do you mean?” It was the other voice now. 

“Nothing! What haveI said? I’m wandering. I’m 
still half-drunk. I mean that he gave that letter to the 
police and told them to find the writer—isn’t that selling 
me? I don’t know him—never heard of him. What 
aro _ staring at? Don’t you believe me?” 

“ You're lyin’ !” hissed the Smasher under his breath. 

“ Never nfind whether I believe you or no ”—Jameson 
was speaking again—“the sooner you clear from here 
the better. You'd best come along with me now. I’m 
fixed up snug in Mango Alley.” 

“Yes, yes! Tell me, there—there’s nothing in that 
corner over there, is there P ” 

“Ere, come on! This isn’t the time to start seeing 
things!” 

Then came sounds that suggested one man jerking up 
another on to his feet. A few moments later the stairs 
were ing under the weight of two men, the ono 
Heong cach gel other, who was coughing and shiver- 
ing as though the ague were upon him. 

The Smasher t a step towards the door, mastered 
for a moment by a fierce desire to follow, to scize the 
drunkard, drag him back, and, if needs be, to crush from 
him all he could tell about this Selincourt. But ho 
stopped, grinding aire together. Somchow he felt 
that the glimmer of light had grown stronger ; yet there 
was nothing tangible that he could grip. His own in- 
stinctive suspicions, the ravings of a drunkard who had 
betrayed a great fear and knowledge of this Selincourt, 
whom he had cursed for having sold him to the polico— 
this was all he had to go upon. Yet this drunkard had 
been a gentleman once, and he had raved of a murdered 
man and of an innocent man. Was he afraid of Selin- 
oot rear PE ea 

aw rasped out the Smasher, “ what if ’e show 
’appen to be that there Paul Ruddock ? ” 
,,wtuddock, Selincourt’s one-time friend, who had caused 
gan between Selincourt and the murdered man; of 
whose whereabouts and subsequent career Stanley knew 
monbing: of whom the Smasher had been instinctively 
suspicious. 

The Smasher smote his huge hands t her, 

“Tm ’andcuffed.” he muttered forest I’m out o’ my 
depth, I ain’t got no’eadpiece. And bashin’ don’t go for 


nothing in job. Mango Alley, is it? I don’ , 
that! Yah! If Natur ’ad only give mea Topipiese tite 
Crump’s. ’E wants me, and I’ve bashed ’im: but I'd 


ive ten years o’ my life to ’ tr i 
im, truce bein ’dec Pediat dh peoadbeme beg. 3 a 
It was quite dark when Lopsided Joe returned, to find 
the Smasher in a singularly = and savage mood. 
bere Lil he grunted, “I didn’ fe into Monky’s. 
argued . nl : - There’s a bobby in plain clothes ’angin’ 
. Xus. I ain’t surprised,” was th ; 
on awk’ard, and worrits me; but if raphe tomarel 


0 » Monk ‘ull be ’ 
bobby ain’t arter you nor al snonah “ote. Thal 


“Ow d’ye know P 


ine gave an account of the conversation he 


“K's arter the M: i 
Pat the Smasher — rong he sail 
iceman in in cloth 
watch Jacob Monk’s Bas in smustusnesate: carts tale 
mp, and with a view to 
“Cully, why don’t you wait a bit and ch 
of goin’ out to-night P ? \ 
fo eeettieg You're a fool!” 
ear no more about it. 


{To be continued.) 
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Onreesigt HE O.tor 10g Moone hie ~ pt ey wclettoe. | Be : . Sent to all parts of the world. 
JUST THE THINCS Z FOR XMAS 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. MACKINTOSH'S 
E PE P Ss’ Ss EXTRA » CREAM : TOFFEE 
: BY MDELICIONS: DELICIO‘S 11 AVOID IMITATIONS OF 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, ' roast = ia PURE. 5 
£01.D Eventeeee mb. 
Marae 4 Large fample Packct post free 
COCOA Se 
& own dtil2, i 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. Pid, “Chis Totico- as it nolls ager THE ORICINAL AND CENUINE 
JOTHAGHE CU a MAVE VOU ACOLD?T/ zg OUR 9 SPECIALS. 


Most Susteiaiag and lavigorating. oR. | MACKENZIE'S The WONDERFUL aU 


CURB ACKAG! 
td ovary wherein 1, 9, 9,6, and sae Po Trts 21/- & ye ioe Bet ai) (gilt), J 
ler Tablets? Gd. nna Is. Groguotion. “Bole 
Agents (trade only), 8. J, MACKENZIE 
prick PETERS Breakiast’* Milk-Checelate. 
seashell Breakfast Sot (31 
Y Heading. | Set (31 pieces, gilt). 89 pioces in all. 
‘ A NEW AND UNIQUE PANO 
10/6 sx Feeney ke. 50 pico.s in 
Packed free cn receipt of remittance. 
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FARROW’S “a1” 
GREEN PEAS 


it 


&c., &¢., from the 


= wor, Soomina. No sewing, ig. Ho eyelets, Impor |THE NEW PEARSON PO" TTER 
‘Cati og ern Gaibered Poss CO. LIMITED, 
a || round. G. BOND, Ample Seance, King’ Soren, Fene 
30 city ? & Co. BOSTON, Bag. Pst Brock Stroct Works, HANK! 


REAL BILLIARDS AT HOME. 


(6 Gold Medals and Diplomas.) 
No.1. aft. Gn. with Ivory Balls, Cu-e,ete. .. a. 2918s. ad “Beatty: Pireiog, comttacs 
No.2, éft. lg, - - w ~ ~ 4.8 | PERFEOT AS A DINING TABLE. 


No.3, G.by 3st. 4» oe = 4B 108, | wo. 1. ‘af, Gin. Billiard Table, gut 
Meme Nee nals ° ~ Eos mae ie Tie ve Buccs as 
. Table on oo ow 36 @uineas, 


Bo. 4. miro Oot ~ @12100, | Wo. % yi. Biniard Table, eft, Dining 
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rogramm: 
the a members of which were 
mostly, more or less, habitués of the place— 
and it was, therefore, with a curiosity which was more 
than half akin to disappointment that the house heard, 
towards the middle of the evening’s entertainment, the 
announcement from the chairman’s table (they had a 
— at the Oxford in those days) of “Extra 
rn.” 

A moment later, there came bouncing on the stage a 
ueer little rotund individual, with an indiarubber- 
ike face, and a wealth alike of gesture and gyration, 

ace ep dipaced Ld enti nly lo h, 

son: was, “ were 0! mg enough, 
a soldier would be,” and the singer therest wis os 
Arthur Roberts; a name at that time utterly 
unfamiliar to even the most music-hally of men, but 
which from thence forward was destined to be known 
far and wide, not only in London, not only in England, 
but wherever an amusement-loving Briton was found, 
even to the uttermost ends of the earth. 

It was while trying to evolve a new toy for a 
children’s Christmas party, which was to be given next 
day at as sont y that eat pete ison hit 
yy © was engaged ai moment 
in a sty into the —, of a eprom the 
words, “ amma,” with a view to contriving a 
small apparatus to go inside a doll, when the vibrations 
of his voice sent the fine steel point into his finger. 

THE BIRTH OF THE PHONOGRAPH. 


“That set me thinking,” remarked the t inven- 


tor, in telling story, years afterwards, “and it 
Me Fee eed 1 ola rose ie echtona ot tha 
point, and afterwards guide the said point over the 


-—e surface, I — —_ ~ ans talk. I igen 
experiment on a strip of telegraph paper, an 
found that the point made an alphabet. ites still, 


ey of the embryo dolly, I shouted the 
words, ‘D, dy, Mamny,’ into the ‘mouthpiece, ran 
the paper back over the steel point, and heard a faint 
“Daddy, Mammy,’ in return. 


intended to 
accurately. He laughed at me. That's the whole story. 
The Ee ag is the result of the pricking of a 
me while experimenting on Eve for a 
little child’s benefit.” 
I¢ was during Christmas week, in the year 1801, that 
the waitan-al thie article found himself, in the course 
of his ordinary routine journalistic 
leep in the 4 of a Lager one a 
wiew with a young lady, who was even then beginning 
to be talked about ; but who, lripayresgen: was at that 
i i too earning a very 
particular period only gle — te Bis 
mime then running at the Grand tre, : 
: “TA-RA-RA-BOOM-DE-AY.” 
The lady in question was Mrs. Cooney, better known 
by her pep ern of Miss Lottie Collins; and she bad 
she informed me—taken the small Lo 
aforesaid, in order to be able to introduce to the public 


she expected t things—“ Ta-ra-ra-Boom- 
de-ay.” I remember, © this , how she hummed 
over to me the flamboyant melody n the first and 
second acts ; chow she cried, half-pleadingly, half- 
assertively, “This song is going to go!” and how I 
smiled deprecatingly, for I had heard the same thing— 
Oh, so often !—before. 

But “go” it did, as everyone now knows. 
made Lottie Collins, who, Ee to the “ Boom-de-ay ” 
fever, was merely “ one of crowd,”. . 
well-built mic,who sang and danced vigorously 
—very vigorously. The ditty spread over England— 
over America, Australia, everyw ; and was repro- 
duced next season in practically ge omg 
throughout that portion of the world wherein panto- 
mimes herald or accompany the festivities of 


to sell at i ide a contrivance asa 
« » | _mesely a gall piece coloured 
‘ kiss. it was, merely 3 gnall p = 


tissue paper, about six inches-equare, in ‘ 
which was a sweet and a motto. 


» mS z A ane ha 
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forty gross, and sold them under the name, not of 
kisses,” but of “crackers.” Half-a-century has 
gueseasce ic the head f ‘ee ay ee 
of a vast business, employin 
hundreds of hands and tens of thousands of pound 
worth of costly and delicate machinery, while een 
ten and twelve million of Tom Smith’s crackers are 
—— of yearly at Christmastide. 
analogous instance of s fortune fownded in a 
very similar manner, is afforded by rise of the great 
as-card publishing-house of Raphael Tuck & 
Sons. ann a rigor card tates rao farther — 
year ,» and was desi; r. Jo 
Calcott Horsley for Sir Henry Cole at "he latter's 
suggestion. It happened to attract the attention of 
young Tuck, who saw the possibilities there were latent 
in the idea, and set to work to develop them. 
The result is seen in the princely palace of industry 
recently erected by the firm in Moorfields, wherein, 
m morning till night, all through the year, 
hundreds of deft fingers and busy brains are catering 
for the rush that comes at Christmastide. The cards, 
it may be of interest to explain, are manufactured in 
sets,” each set including two, three, or four separate 
and distinct designs, and from one to five hundred 
thousand separate cards. About twelve hundred sets 
are issued every year, for which approximately three 
ad designs have to be drawn, engraved, and 


printed. 
WHEN THE TRANSVAAL WAS ESTABLISHED. 


Whatever may be thought of Mr. Paul Kruger—and 
there can only be one opinion concerning his acts and 
methods among patriotic Britons—it is undeniable that 
he has made for himself es in history. His caree 
dates from Christmas 1880, when, at the head of his 
revolted burghers, he seized Heidelburg and Potchef- 
strom, and established that self-same late South 
African Republic with which we went to war. 

Another old warrior to. whom Christmas brought 
fame and fortune was Sir William Lockhart, who on 
Christmas Eve, 1879, entered Cabul at the head of the 
victorious army raised to avenge the cruel massacre of 
Sir Louis Cavagnari and his staff. This splendid feat 
of arms, besides setting the seal of mili success to 
General Lockhart’s career, was also fraught with far- 
reaching consequences to the Empire at large; for it 
broke at once and for ever the power of the anti-British 
Ameer, Shere Ali, and guaranteed India a friendly 
buffer State against any B peti Russian aggression. 

Lord Charles Beresford commenced his career as a 
sailor by joining the Britannia in the humble capacity 
of cadet during Christmas week just two-and-forty 
oc ago. Mr. W. P. Frith, the painter of “The 

by Day,” now preserved in the National Gallery, 

ee the finishing touches to his masterpiece on a 

ristmas Eve, after having worked at it steadily for 
nearly eight months previously. Justin McCarthy 
made his first appearance in print, in 1848, in the 
Christmas number of the Cork Macazixe, a little 
periodical founded by his father. 
AUTHORS WHO WERE “MADE” AT CHRISTMAS: 

It was during Christmas week, 1891, that “The 
Parson and the Painter” first saw the light, and, taking 
the Art world by storm, made the name ani fortune 
of Phil May. Miss Braddon’s first story, “Christmas 
at Rilston ster,” appeared in the Wetcome GuEst, 
a new defunct periodical ; and it was on Christmas Day 
morning penned the last words of the con- 
cluding chapter of “ Lady Audley’s Secret.” 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward began “ Robert Elsmere” in 
Christmas, 1888; and finished “Marcella” on the 
evening of ber 24th, 1894. Stephenson, the 
elder, drew the plans for his first locomotive while on 
a Christmas visit to his friend and patron, Nicholas 
Wood, of Helton. Sir Humphrey: Davy spent his 
Christmas holidays at Wrexham, went down a coal 
mine out of curiosity, and came up in with the 
idea of the safety-lamp firmly fixed in his mind. 


Mrs. Tatx: “Emma is very fond of embroidery.” 
Mrs. Gossip: “Yes. She even ruffles her temper.” 


—srio—— 


“Jimmy, how did you get your feet so wet coming 
home from school?” 

“ Aw, th’ girls don’t think nothin’ of a boy 'at’s ’fraid 
t’ wade in th gutter.” 


———— 
Tue teacher was telling the class that the tongue is 
the or, of speech, and that without it a man could 
not talk. At this Johnnie held up his hand. 
“Well, Johnnie, what is it?” 
“TI heard a man say the other day that it was so cold 
it made his teeth chatter.” 
— ie 
DeHaven: “I tell you what, DeYoung, I have the 
a wife you ever saw in your life. , the other 
day I gave her just barely enough money to go out and 
—— and if you'll believe it she came home 
with two.” 
DeYoung: “That is sharp. How did she manage 


ow 
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NAME-HUNTING COMPETITION. 
TF 


RAILWAY STATIONS. 
Ist Prize: £25. 


2nd Prize: * Billiard wie . 
Srd Prize: Sone with 12 Records. 


One Sovereign will be given to every Competitor, 
n0 matter how many errors may be made, who is 
one of those whose attempts form the greatest 
number seat in from any one place mentioned in 
the correct solutions to this Competition. 

For example, if more tors send in from Newharenx than 
from any other place, each of these competitors will receive £1, 
no matter how wrong they may 
tor will count as one—not each set of 
ace your friends to enter for the compe- 


° The Billiard Table is made by 2. R. Mally and Co., and 
will go into a furnished room 13ft. square. It has a slate bed, 
and will stand on any dining-table. Thecues, balls, marking-board 
and spirit level are included. 


Below will be found ten sets of words, each 
set describing the name of a railway station in 
the United Kingdom, the name of which will be 
found in Bradshaw’s Railway Guide. 

Write down in the spaces provided the names 
of all those places you can discover. If you can’t 
find all, put down as many as you can. 


Note These Facts. . . 
a 
1. Names must be written in ink. 


2. Only one name Is allowed against each set 
of wo 

3. When you have filled your list, cut it out 
ee we tell you to send 


4. You ma send in as many sets of lists as 
ou fi but each set will be accepted 
toa ently, and must be pinned 


g- In the event of the prize being divided, only 
one share will go to each successful com- 
petitor, no matter how many duplicate 
attempts he may send in. 


most ly correct In the event of 
ths pelos wil be 2 at the discretion of the Editos, 
ar ce vor ocge oy 
FIRST LIST. Cut to edge —> 
Ezample: a 


Fresh Harbour x. cccccccccccecscs coos §6=— Newhaven, 
1. Body of ship 
2. Celebrated horse FACE mcccoresssrese DB ssecseseses 
B. Clamouring ...ccccceccecccces sovseeseesee 


000 000 cocccs cogece cocceooes b | 000 000 cocccccecoes 


3 ..rccccceeee soveee 


. Btrip off PANE  ..cccccccccecccccescceccece 4 000 coe covccceececs : 


B. Tying ham in bmots...cccccoccsccrves B sesecssencsesseses 
6. One-wheel vehicle .........ccecereesee 
7. Vessel in which you bathe.......... 
G. Big gun; thoroughfare 0.0.0.0 B ssoreceressesesset 
@. Sage of Chelsed ......cccccsccocesceesee 
10. Completed D.......cecccccesesccccceveesss 10 sesccocceses eee ove 
11. Small, headless nail; stream ...... 14 .......ccccsoses 
12. Tumbler, avaunt! ..cccocrccorscererore- BB vectescscccerce ove 


] rrsccereccescccere 


Name 000008 000 00 000000000 006 000000 000000000000000000 000000000 000 


Address 000000 000000 008000 bocce eee gos eeccecoec cor coe 


(000000000000 008 066 000 000 000 000000000 000 000 000 


“Thomas Smith, hit upon the idea of m “kisses” | Cut to edre—> 

should be open at both ends, so as to admit of:| it?” In order that competitors may have plenty of room to write 
e k which .| DeHaven: “ , she bought one and the other she ir solutions, the ‘should be 
weiske'ce boing pulled, "His mode altoggber about | had on when muse aaa ee 

‘ \ ¢ 3 

» a 

- * - “Be kind to your wife—you ought t know, 

. She expects you to take her OME NOTES when you go 
a cs hintaan a aia ea ae Seem —_——~--— — 


: = : 
ee ae, Seere See — bef 
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412. PRARSONS WREKLY.-&s Baa 
at banks or -changers, localities he 
Draveniy: ppealy robbed, of £13,000 carefully avoid. No, sir; that won't do” 
i gels erent TE £12,000 IN GOLD ! J che rire etn te pon 
tt have ) Potary 
plunder by an earthquake for all trace y £5 WILL BE PAID TO READER investigation,” sald MF. Herbert tity, but 
Te ene oe eaten tie the ‘Matropelis, OF THIS 4 that a man can wander about London wit 
_ naignife EXP. HOW four 80 much solid gold 
eum itself was insignificant. It would not IN IT fail to B, gold and 
redece n, Giritend bys fonction see comes a OF THE LAW, AND “AIN The “ 
single frigh depositor to withdraw lis co ee @ © 8 © © @ millions of people wandering about Tree 
account. No, the credit of the Metropolis | ——— = every day, sir. If Dibeey could “~ 
pees a BF paMo and Bagg Sarees 4 Ce money iin under very dh ccgptre: 
we in its 8! i. . ° 
vase manager at the head office, would have cared Ce eae Seah one mete tek. speak, it in not ao very wonderful thet ia proceedings 
for a thrust from a knife than for this steb at his} “His a black morning-coat and vest, dark not call for comment by people who know 
pride. ae ent overcoat and top hat, would fit any- notiiog whetover shout him. . 
Bett dae nial | Eres eae tp ge | cP ENE oe cy 
tigation men ard was 8 " who 
et en ae “Have you discovered anything?” he een. 2 the first man who comes to see yo 7 
He sat down and produced a note-book. wr 4 : by. I have been turning away interviewers by the 
“ Whilst you are having your tea, Mr. Herbert, you Ob ye sir, a good deal. Dibsey, if ever we catch ! 
might go over this morning's incidents again. I took | him, will excite some curiosity in the for he is the | “ No doubt, and you acted rightly. Now we want the 
the particulars in a rather haphazard manner at the | most perfect specimen of the careful criminal I Lave | five millions to us to look for a man with 
time. Then I will take up the story where you leave | ever come across during many years. reminds me | a limp, a , four bags, each weighin 
" of that fellow who bill-discounting | over four T tell you y, I'don't 
The bank manager pcured out some tea and began in | fraud and robbed Bank of England of nearly a | think the will ever find him.” 
his best financial manner : million.” . , Mr. almost It was pathetic to think 
“TI explained to you that our Clapham Common| “ Never mind the Bank of land—— of the Metropolis being compelled to intrust its 
branch office, having ran short of gold, sent inan indent | “Pardon me, Mr. Herbert, but the two s are | secrets to the daily press. 
this morning for £4,000. Our portable treasure chests | very similar, though the thief who went for the eect Yes, the ive was right. Within twenty-four 
are constructed to hold that sum exactly. I signed the sake had to run his bluff for nearly two months. hours the following facts were elaci From 
usual release order and han it to this scoun you, the Bank in their | Victoria, oper Mga his lu were taken to 
Dibeey, the clerk whose turn it was to convey the money s ibeey, this man found a weak spot in | Paddington where he one portmanteau 
to the Clapham branch. The vault was opened by the | it. And I hope that Dibeey, like him, will one | at the office on the arrival , and the 
chief cashier, but Di substituted a fresh voucher | little mistake—just one little mistake—and I will get | other on the departure side. This time neither bore 
for three chests, or £12,000, apparently required for the | him.” ——— 
United States Banking Corporation in Leadenhall} Aftera pause, the detective resumed: disappeared with the two smaller bags and 
Street. eee a ane eaioe, Dikeay pot came back at intervals of half-an-hour for each of the 
“The chief cashier delivered the three boxes, caw | the two oe place the A a | deposited portmanteaux. The clerk he interviewed 
them carried out by our commissionaires, and——” reserved first-class e. label bore his name, | on the last occasion noticed that Dibsey was very tired 
“One moment, sir. How much did they weigh?” as one of your men no! and the station officials | and pallid, as well he might be after carrying such 
“The three?” show that the compartment was booked to him last | heavy weights about the streets. The clerk asked if he 
“ Yes.” . : night on payment of four first-class fares. He gave | needed a , but the offer was refused. There could 
Mr. Herbert made a rapid calculation on his blotting- | the men to have a drink, and they left him, the | be no doubt as to Dibsey’s identity, for the official not 


d. 
Pa Including the boxes, almost exactly two hundred- 
weight. You want the weight in avoirdupois, not in 
, L presume.” 
Siiestive silently nodded his head and made a 
note. Mr. Herbert continued : 

“ About 10.20a.m., as Dibeey had not returned, the 
chief cashier inquired why he and the two porters who 
accompanied him were so long absent. Then the com- 
missionaire on duty at the door said that as the cab had 
gone to Charing Cross Station, it was impossible for the 
party to be back in the time. The man’s mistake 
attracted attention. We in the Metropolis leave 


nothing to chance. There had been an error some- 
where, and, after examining his voucher again, the chief 
cashier came straight to me for an ¢é: ation. The 


forged release order was immedintely ted, and then 


—for the first time in my life—I discovered that Scotland | 


Yard was not approuchable by telephone.” 

“No,” was the laconic reply. “If we were it would 
be useless. Every lady who lost a dog, every man who 
had an argument with a cabby, would be ringing us up 


at all hours.” 
Mr. Herbert, in his wrath, poured some tea into the 
cup. 
ut in 


sugar basin instead of his em 

“ Well,” he said impatiently, “the two cage 
an appearance at 11.20 and told us they 
Dibeey off from Waterloo Station in the 10.35 train for 
Guildford. He occupied a first-class reserved carriage, 
and the gold was placed in it, under his personal charge. 
By that time you were here and you know the rest. It 
seemed to me to be a cruel thing to apprebend the two 
men. They are on — : ‘ie wea 

“So is everybody until pro ilty,” was ly. 
“Te it your usual custom to trent ey oh 
to young clerks for con’ about 

What else can we do 
can be devised by human uity, but we must trust 
someone. The directors trust me. I trust the cashiers. 
They trust their assistants and the commissionaires. All 
we can do is to check, and check, and check again, each 
one verifying the other’s work. A bold and 
unscrupulous thief can certainly make off with notes or 
gold at a pee time, but the incident must be found 
out. In this instance, you see, it was discovered in 
twenty minutes, cr less.” 

“You describe Di here,” went on Mr. Wheeler, 
“as twenty-five years of age, of slight build and medium 
height, fair, freckled, and sandy-haired, with a decided 
droop of the left eyelid and an injured foot caused by a 
football accident in youth. He walked with a limp, and 
spoke wits a distinctly Scotch accent.” 

actly, 

“ Well, ee such a man, carrying two hundredweight of 

gold, to attempt to elude the polls, is the most daring 


of a remarkably clever robbery. How long have | for notes? 


you known him?” ms 
- “He has been here nine years.” 
“ So this deformity and the droop of the eyelid—you 
= ht ag aS a wink—were not sim recently 
0 ise appearance. 
“ He must have simulated them for nine years,” was 


the bitter for the word “wink” aunered Mr. | Ig 
iV 7 


seen | th 


We adopt every check that | thin blac 


train being due to depart in five minutes. Hoe at 

called and handed him a luggage ticket, asking 

secure two portmanteaux and two smaller 

Porveght hi mg oy in Sich ne fairly light, 
im w were 

and marked with the initials ‘ J. F.D.’” . 


“John — Di his name.” 


Seeing that com- 
thonght ape Pore a 


re-arran te in 


open the boxes of aol, the conten 
four —which, 56lb. each, would not be 
damaged 


; ae with his of 
course. He carried the two hand- . 
and got a 
a single tic 


the 
o— of the train did 


@ 
to a public-house, leg ca or i 
for be must have known that long lore 
11.20 a.m., the hue and must have been raised 
him—drove to the L. B, & 8. O. Rly, station, and caught a 
al for London. But now his baggage tials 
“ How on earth did he manage that?” Mr. Herbert 
could not help inquiring. 


for m 


numbers, and each man will be looked 
be done sati ly before late to-nig’ 


“ He cannot leave the country P” 
“There is no sayi what such a determined chap 
hing eeler ee 
can vo » cannot 
hundredweight of gold away with | him.” as 
his confederates 


seldom have notes of 
ow long will it take him to 
could 


secure notes for or a hundred pounds, 
all right, but these are only to be obtained 


be 
wells "what “to ent” 


he 
he would be 


Be caseful_of teifies, 
HOME COOKER 


gave up | being 


be «9 was quiet, sober and apparently quite 
e left her house at an earlier hour than usual on the 


b 
Seecomenty caheretes plan in which anol; ens had been 
pre forehand with an ingenuity and audacity 


The da; iounael d lengthened into weeks, without 
an nto weeks, withou 

ang trace b ig found of tie ing clerk. 
ot a ship left British ports without the most rigorous 
scrutiny, not a liner reached foreign harbours without 
: Tourded ives well posted in Dibsey’s 

P — 

ther, the rail lice throughout England were 
on the alart to stop and neation am unfortunate 
passenger w! resem 
The ne made a joke of Dibsey’s wink. His 
portrait, tatiously left in Gower-street house, con- 
that he was laughing at the rest 
but laughing in a decorously Scottish 


manner. 
The quest became a national affair, and, at last, Mr. 


it up. 

“ Dibsey is dead,” was his final samming-up. “ Where- 
ever he went with those bags of gold his secret was dis- 
covered, and someone made away with him for the s:ke 
of the money. he capa abetted the crime by 
his own precautions to avoid notice. Dibsey is dead 


at Di was much alive, and the question is 
—how did ko weangel? 
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M een ihe top left-hand corner of 
Pearson's’ Weekly, Saas Street, W.O., 


@ 
to 
before Tuesday, January 7th. 
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+ Softens. Soothes. ° 
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rf 

A ix 9 mie te WHAT FOLKS SAY: i illest . 4: 
3 composition. ‘*LUX lathers readily, is convenient to skin, wo LUX - 
ast use, and makes our water, which is very 

ty LUX 1s unique in its hard, as soft as rain water. A real luxury for your LUX 

4 i ‘¢LUX imparts a softness and a pleasant 

$ — a feeling to the hands.”’ oe ee " 

3 ‘*The softening quality of LUX is re- you get LUX 

+4 markable, making hard water equal to . 
4 LUX won't shrink woollens. rain water.” To lighten labour, ue LUX 

° I ABP OL PPD PPP AP OD PPP AGPPAP OPP AGP PPD M>GOOoLPLP I 
*s LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, Porr Svunuicur, Cuesnrex. 
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EDWARDS’ 
DESICCATED SOU 4 


is everything — meat, vegetables, 
seasoning, etc.—that belongs to good, 
rich soup, except water. Put a penny 
pack:t in a pint of cold water, boil 
slow’y. and you have a good, palatable, 
nourishing, rich soup in a few minutes. 


TRY IT FOR YOURSELF. 


gee 
Soid 3: Grocers, Cornchandlers, etc., ia Peany Packets. “My Dear, BUY IT! 


| IT'S A PENNY. 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, 
saiaie and the AGED. 


ARTER | " 
eo BREAKFAST am 


MAKES WORK A PLEASURE , 
AXD LIFE GO EASY. : 


SEIGEL’S SYRUP 
E nriches the blood, 


I ncreases vitality, 


G ives tone to the system, 
xpels poisons from the 
E blood, 


L engthens the span of life, 
trengthens the body to 
s pers disease. 


Mr. Epxucxp Topp, Boughton, 
| Norwich, says: “I suffered from 
| indigestion, severe headaches, costive- 
ness and wind on the stomach for years, 
After a meal I have often hardly 
known what to do with myself—the 
pain I suffered was cruel. A friend at 
last advised me totry Seigel’s Syrup, and 


it put now life into me. It not only helps 


» and 
Sir CHAS. A. CAMERON, C.B., M.D., I feel better and stronger in consequence. 15/11/01.” 


? oy Wane Bir other indispensable elements psi rw pce ay ot my 
Bz-President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, 


Le 14, 
2 


i z 
} teal In ticato! anyone en- 
tm Bt es [SRIMUEvONES CHRISTMAS 
i SCFITS CURED, ==) ..| | PRESENTS. 
‘a Sema! se 


om reaud Im; 


Spanish Guita 


ia? hs 
” Prien pr! ~ - 
a JOSEPH & SONS, Bid eget 1 : 
' Constitation Hill, ‘Sicnaean. Bigh Gutese Boe : so gc Coe 
a a EEE 
ues reer 


7 | Dy DOUGLAS 460, ides te 


: —_ The daintiest tit-bit ‘or 

| mm N wrayer § (all outdoor sports, for 

® = nig fF ‘Bh the theatre, for all occa- 

> 33 ee & IV sions where a sweet- 

{ mrs of ' meat or refreshment is 

A. ie desired, is a cake of 

CAILLER’S Swiss Milk 

5 menage It is deli- 

: cious; it is pure; it is 
ms Great Free 


Guide to 


4 | \ sustaining. It is the 
| Seas premier and best Swiss 
é Milk Chocolate made 
2 eM Co by the oldest manufac- 
: ry turers in Switzerland, | glittering 
Sold by confectioners, te tee 


@ in tablets, croquettes, in direct touch with 
“~ and fancy boxes. SAVE HALF YOUR OUTLAY. 


Sans Producing ac a fsle Agents for United King Beantifal Real Gold Betrothal RINGS, set with Real Stones, 6/6 
sen pitts £555 Soh homas Street 
besa't delicious coffee at 


AND COUNTLESS THOUSANDS OF SIMILAR CENUINE BARCAINS- 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE TO-DAY: 
Sa moments notice. | 


J. SAMUEL, scris Si. MANCHESTER 


vagw ow 


Warne ENDING 
. .Dxc., 26, 1901. 
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Isonut till be glad to answer 


(Od ES eewonss tions of general interest upon 
household matters so i ass its. A prett 
of aadorseell Fee id 


ncil-case will be given to exch re 
sealt with “on this page. Envelopes should be marked 
Homes Norgs Paes. 


‘This is a Page of Useful Information 


for Christmas Day. | 
Have Ready Cooking Brandy 15,cvn? 
firing the plum-pudding and the evening snapdragon. 
For the ‘Table Decorations * very prety 
consists of. interlocked horseshoes of and 
mistletoe. For the nails set Christmas roses flat into 
the horee-shoes. : wat & 
urns 
_'When a Cracker Explodes voy Knget, if 
‘you are still at table, rub on a little whisky to the 
affected part. It will smart again speedily, but will take 
out the pain. _ : 
° . e in the 
To Hace Bright Burning Logs quake, 
_is very cheery at this season. How many folks look 
forward to this, and all they get is a em ing piece 
of wood! My ow F is: Get your logs early co as to 
have them dried; .if they are , even after keeping, 


~ get them in a busket near the kitchen stove for a day 


or two. hawked round on Christmas Eve are apt 
to be dead and ogg ee ives 
one pint of ale, and add to it 
Mulled Ale. jara-winegiasfal ‘of whisky or 
gin. Set all in a clean stew-pan. Place over a 
clear fire till it creams, add brown sugar, grated nut- 
, and ginger to taste. Add cold ale till the who!e is 
jost bot enough to drink. Serve in a tankard with a 
of toasted bread covered with brown sugar on the 
P- 


How to Make the Turkey Look Plump. 
After trussing the bird, make a good veal st 7 
i the turkey, and fill its crop thoroughly wi 

1 pushing ib down as far as posattle Sew 
up the neck. Have a pan of boiling water. Hold 
. the bird with a cloth and rest its breast in the boiling 
water till it swells up. Dry it carefully, and roast in 
the usual way. ‘ 
mresgriig the Plan Pudding, ee 
already boi many hours, have it into 
bling wae thm barton ol eed 
eep it boiling steadily i wis ‘ 
Do not dish if up till it ays be served, for it should 
come to tab‘e steaming, with ‘its sprig of holly in the 
centre. 
— and . 
ricty at a smal: uy at a toy-s some 
Me Waterloo crackers.”" Have ready some : bright'y 
tinted papers, und cut them into pieces three~inches 
by four. Cut one end of each paper into scallops or a 
‘fringe, and gum two pieces together. Paste each 
Tn pied severe kevongs pe thah She come. af ts 
the joi 13. 80 C) e 
ed com Te over the joing. Wrap any motto you 
have round sweets, small ornaments, tiny jugs, etc. 
form it into a small, neat ~~ and set it scarommine 
of the coloured a together. u e 
two ends of the cokes with bright silk or gold cord, and 
spread out the fringe. Kvep all very dry, or the cracker 
will not be a success. 


The Unicereal Cry just now : is 
6 »» go, in responding to your inquiry, Iam 
Presents, aleo meeting the waste of dozens of 
other correspondents. If you ee Home Norss, 
dated December 26th, you will see a very interesting 
artic'’e giving directions and illustrations for making 
many pretty and useful little articles. This number, 
although dated the 26th, is published on the 19th, so that 
oa would have plent time to make them for 
Christmas presenta, or they would do equally as well for 
New Year gilts. There is also an article on “How to 
Arrange the Amusements at an Evening Party,” the 
first instalment of which appeared in last week’s issue, 
besides other useful matter. The series of articles 
entitled: “How to Furnish a Flat for One Hundred 
Pounds,” will also begin in this number. 
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; of for when dried and 
Save Orange Peel pounded finely it makes 


@ very delicious flavouring for cakes, creams and 


A. Whisky Nightcap. Pour a amall wine- 


lassful of whisk: 
into a large tumbler, add a good : nful of hon “4 


and fill up the glass with very hot but not boiling milk, 


A Christmas Salad {0%, cold beef, ote. : 


Take equal quantities 
of cooked beetroot and sided ta agai and 


k potatoes, 
ey Mix all. Make a dressing of two tablespoonfuls 
of oil, one of vinegar, pepper, silt and sugar. Work 
all together thoroughly, pour over all just before serving. 
Scatter chopped parsley over. 


. Soak one ounce of gelatine 
Orange Cream. xx a pint and a half e milk, 


and then ccok gently till the gelatine is diesolved, add 
sugar to taste, and the peel of half-a-lemon. Boil for 
ten minutes. Have ready half-a-pint of orange juice 
and the » oid of a small lemon, and add to the boiled 
milk. Puss all through a straining cloth, leave in a 
mould till set. Turn out to serve and garnish with 
marmalade. 


When Tommy Burns his Hand with the 

‘ . cover the place at once with common 
Snapdr agOn; kitchen wisiog, mixed with sweet 
oil, if you have it, to a thick paste. If you have not 
eweet oil use water. If whiting is not at hand cover the 
burn with flour from the r; always cover up a burn 
with cotton wool, flannel, or a silk handkerchief, so as to 


exclude the air. 

The correct place, to my mind 
Snapdragon. tor this sulectiiamnent "sibs 
kitchen, for then, if a burning raisin is dropped, no 
carpet is burnt, Clear a large table for it, as one needs 
to move the dish about. Do not use your best 
meat dish for this part of the Christmas festivities. 
Take a large dish, and into it put‘a d of good 
cooking raisins, scatter them well over the surface, and 
cover with the cooking brandy. Pat out all lights, and 
set fire to the snapdragon. Havea mn handy 
to etir it. Directly the raisins are taken by the 
enterprising watchers, throw in a handful of salt, and 

watch the effect on the complexions of the onlookers. 


‘ These are easily made b: 
Vanilla Bonbons. a xieaiour and school- 


room cook and are not extravagant. Take half-a-pound 
of white sugar, half-a-pint of milk, and a quarter of a 
‘ul of creamof tartar. Rinse out an enamelled 
sauce-pan with cold: water, cet these ingredients in 
it and bring to the boil, stir occasionally till the mixture 
boils. Then stir while all boils slowly for fifteen to 
twenty minutes, and it is ead when a littie dropped 
into cold water will form a ball. When this happens, 
take the pan off the fire, stir in a good teaspoonful of 
vanilla essence and ponr all into a buttered tin. When 
the mixture begins to set, with a knife mark out squares, 
which will easily break apart when cold. 
° is a great feature of 
The Wassail Bowl Guristas ni a te 
tivities, and in many households is ushered in in great 
state. To be quite correct it should have baked apples 
(cooked so slow!y that their skins are unbroken) floating 
in it. This recipe was one given me by a Cambridge 
duate as a speciality of that University! Set in ao 
wi half-a-pound of good Lisbon sugar; pour slowly 
over it one pint of warm beer, grate a nu amd some 
ginger into it, add four glasses of sherry, and five more 
pints of beer. Rub a few lunips of sugar on to the rind 
of a lemon, add to the beer, etc., stir all thoroughly, 
sweeten to taste, adda few slices of lemon. Let the 
bowl stand for three hours, covered with a thick cloth, 
then add the baked u rio. Any that is not used, should 
be bottled and dran’ a state of effervescence after a 


inlet that 


‘For Roasting the Sucking Pig ome 
folks think must form part of the Christmas fare 
proceed as follows: First stuff with sage and onions, 
adding some boiled and mashed chestnuts, if liked. 
Quite ten ounces of breadcrambs will be necessary for 
this stuffing, two raw eggs, besides the seasonings. 
After placing this in the paunch, sew it in securely, then 
truss the pig and roast befcre a st fire, devotin, 
great attention to the basting, for two hours. A goo 
way of basting is to brush over constantly with salad oil. 
Before serving always divide the pigin two by sawing 
down the spine and arrange side by side like spatch- 
cock. Have the brains boiled and cpet finely, add 
these to some rich tors gery ¥ some of the 
stuffing has been stirred. 
dish must be very hot and the 


pig ey browned or the 
centre substantial dish of the 
gaa feast will not look 3 
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LOVE PROBLEMS. 


By MADGE MORRIS. 


No. 1.—A girl is deeply in love with a man, but be 
does not ri ag He fears to tell her so, lest 
it break her heart. How can he bring the affair 
to an end without causing her misery 

, A Gru has formed an attachment for a man. She 
is one of those loving souls that give all their love, as 
it were, in a lump sum. She has nice eyes. There 
is a wayward man with a predilection for her kind of 
eyes, and when he sees them cast longingly at him, he 
gives in. 

He is-not a marrying sort of man, but has rather a 
liking for a mild flirtation, especially if the girl has 
this particular kind of eyes. So, perhaps, at a some- 
what slow dance, he is rather attentive to her, and 
says all sorts of nice things to her, thinking that she 
will laugh them off in the cold of the morning, when 
there are no assertive moonbeams and shady conserva- 
tories to affect one’s judgment. 

But no. She is not that sort. She has taken him very, 
very seriously. Every word that has dropped from his 
lips has been as gold. They meet again, and he decides 
that he rather likes her. He says more nice things, 
and means them more than he before. He dresses 
rather well when he sees her, and when he talks, he 
assumes his most polished, brilliant style. When he 
plays or sings, it is with singular expressiveness, and 
the words “I love you,” or “Mine for ever,” are 
generally declaimed with his eyes, quite accidentally, 
somewhere in her direction. . : ; 

He has done all this, thinking the little affair means 
nothing. He is not a marrying man, for he has all 
sorts of schemes in the air to bring about. Great big 
things, perhaps, in the City. And while he likes the 
little miss he been paying attention to, it has never 


entered his head that she, simple little thing, could’ 


ever become his wife. But it has entered hers, and 
pretty deeply, too. He has become the light of her 
ife. His presence imparts existence with new mean- 


ing. 

The affair goes on, till he begins to think that it is 
time to tone it down. Yet, turn where he will, he is 
met with those loving eyes. Every look betrays that 
she loves him with her whole soul. To tell her he only 
cares for her slightly must break her heart. What can 
he do? Candour would be fatal. There is nothing left 
but strategy. 

David Garrick killed the love a woman bore him by 
pretending to be a drunkard. It was not_a nice thing 
to do, but certainly brought the affair to an end in a 
better way than by breaking her heart. Our hero need 
not go so far as this, but he should certainly adopt 
some method of lowering himself in her estimation. — 

The process might wound his self-pride, and it 
should gradual, not sudden. He should omit to 
shave regularly, and his wearing linen somewhat: less 
spotless might pave the way to a misunderstaniling. 
She would, of course, still love him, but would be a 
trifle irritated at his careless appearance. Then, in- 
stead of talking in beautiful poetic language as before, 
suppose he dropped an “h” now and again, and occa- 
sionally used a slang phrase. It would be a subtle but 
sure way of lessening her opinion of him. 

Then he might get a few enemies to sow unpleasant 
reports about him, which would reach her ears. These 
would not lessen her love, but he would go down a few 
points in her estimation. He should smoke a pipe with 
some frequency, and a touch of ill manners at meals 
might considerably help matters. 

e destroying process of her ideal would be a long 
and painful business, but if skilfully carried out would 
certainly be effective. If he sang, played, or did any- 
thing in the drawing-room line, he should make judi- 
cious mistakes. These would all count against him. 
He should show decided predilection for “ tiffe,” and 
in other ways reveal himself not to be quite so nice as 
she at first imagined. ; 

Then the undoing would take effect. She would still 
love him, but where, oh, where would her ideal concep- 
tion of him be? Having brought things to this state. 
it would be a splendid opportunity for telling her that 
he was unworthy of her love, and she, loving him still, 
might think that after all, perhaps an engagement 
would be a mistake. They could then see each other 
less, until the attachment gradually disappeared, and 
they would agree that they would be respectively sister 
and brother to each other. 


jy. IS ALWAYS INTERESTING 
to know other le’s opinion of yourself, especially 
tohen that itor ts tecslalty enbloned 
If you want to know what sort of a person you are, 
If you want to know 
WHETHER YOU ARE GENEROUS OR MEAN, 
WHETHER YOU ARE INDUSTRIOUS OR LAZY, 
WHETHER YOU ARE CARELESS OR CAREFUL, 
WHETHER YOU ARE CLD OR LOYABLE, 
WHETHER YOU ARE NICE OR OTHERWISE, 
Send a specimen of your handwriting to 
RANEE, &2 Pearsea’s Buildings, Henristia Sirest, Strznd, W.C, 
Inclosing six penny stamps and a stamped addressed 
envelope. 
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CHRISTMAS CHAT. 


A pencil-case will be awarded to each person whose letter 
is dealt with on this page, or whose suggestion 
for a title is used. 


One strong feature of this Christmas number is to be 
found in the competitions. The Name Hunting 
competition, which you will find on page 411 is one 
which will afford a great amount of pleasure as well 
as kncwledge. Very many people find recreation 
in hurting through a copy of Bradshaw without any 
specizl object. How much greater will be their 
pleasure when a big prize attaches to their task? 
The Sharpshooters competition is an absolute and 
entire novelty. Nothing of the sort has ever before 
appeared, and I am sure that it will appeal to every 
thinkin. Briton who realises the possibility of an 
invasisn of these islands by some foe. Just tnink 
for a moment how terrible it would be if, while 
our Army is fighting in South Africa, a foreign 
invader, under cover of darkness, got a footing on 
some part of the British coast, probably in some 
isolated spot fifty miles from the nearest garrison 
town. Imagine yourself to be living in a village 
within a couple of miles of the spot where the enemy 
have landed, and you are deputed to take charge of 
thirty men, who must, at all hazards, hold back 
the thousands of the enemy's troops until our 
regulars arrive. Of course, it would be folly to 
fight them, but your object is, by judiciously dispos- 
ing your men, to mislead them into believing that 
your party of thirty numbers ten times as many men. 
To do this you must read carefully the conditions 
printed on page 399. 


TaEN we come to the big two-page puzzle in the centre 


of the paper. This is a novel and refreshing sort of 
puzzle, which will cause endless amusement to those 
who try to solve it. If you are unable to do it your- 
self, call in the kelp of your friends. 

8. T. L., who remembers last year we published two 
sprigs of mistletoe on the top of every page, wants 
to know if these would answer the purpose of the 
genuine article in the event of the latter being unob- 
tainable at the critical moment.——_—_I am 
afraid that the originators of the very interesting 
custom of kissing under the mistletoe did not have 
in mind the sprigs printed on the top of P.1. when 
they laid down the rules. But I have no doubt that 
the young lady whom you might make a partner in 
your experiment would not offer any great objection, 

eovalen the whole of the paper were held up in 
ront of your faces. I have known girls who would 
not mind being kissed in public behind a penny 
stamp. 


H. I. has solved the problem of perpetual motion, with 


aerial navigation and all that sort of thing thrown in, 
don’t you know. He wants me to take a boat, and fix 
at the bows a powerful magnet. At the stern he would 
have a large steel vlate fixed. Now any ordinary 
person can see that the magnet would attract the steel, 
which, being fixed to the stern of the boat. would take 
that along with it. As the stern would move, so 
would the rest of the boat, so what more do you want? 

Aiso, with regard to aerial navigation. all that is 

really wanted. according to my wonderful correspon- 

dent. is to fix a magnet on to the mast of the air-ship, 

and uf course, it would draw upwards the body of the 

ship. He has not yet decided how you would sto 

it, Dut that, he says, is a minor consideration whic’ 
he wili scon set right. He disdains the idea of a 
pencil-case on the ground that such a paltry recogni- 
tion of his great idea would discourage him and 
thereb: deprive posterity of the benefits of his 
astounding genius. The magnitude of this idea cer- 
tainly takes one’s breath aba But I will not pre- 
judice the verdict of the world, when it sees it, by 
offering any opinion. The pencil-case. I regret to say, 
has been sent to H. J.’s address, but he can easily 
hand it over to a charity. 

Avexanner tells me he loves a young lady with his 
whole heart, but cannot get an introduction to her. 
He asks me to advise him how to proceed. ——__ 
As pointed out in a recent short article, there is no 
way of meeting a well-brought-up girl save by an 
introduction, as, naturally, it is against decorum and 
judgment for a girl to speak to a man she does not 
know. But there are many means by which such an 
introduction can be secured, and that depends on 
circumstances. However, perhaps the story of 
another correspondent may of use to you, 
so I give it. J. R. T. (Crumpsall) says: “A 
frien! of mine, out walking, was suddenly smitten 
by a young lady, and determined to make her 
acquaintance. He followed her at a distance, and saw 
her let herself into a house with a latchkey. Then 
followed a glance at the directory, and the young 
tian found out who her father was. Next day he 
called at her father's office and made a clean breast 
of his fancy, offered all information as to his posi- 
tion, and asked to be allowed to call if satisfactory. 
The old gentleman was much tickled by the uncon- 
ventionality of this suitor’s conduct, but having 
satisficd himself about his position, an invitation soon 
reached him, and his suit proved successful.” 
There could, at least, be no harm in my first corre- 
spondent ‘eying the same experiment. It wouli be 

better than helplessly giving in to conventionality. 


5 


T. L.—Many thanks. 


S2-PRARSUNS WRERLT > 


Tae Christmas Double Number of Sxonr Stonres may 


now be obtained; and a bumper two-pennyworth it 
is. It consists of sixty-four of seasonable 
fiction, pectioely illustrated, and nicely printed. For 
those who like fiction in the form of short stories I 
can recommend no better method of spending a few 
hours over the fire than to have in your hands a 
copy of this Double Number. 


J. S. P. has often noticed that the front seat of the 


omnibus is favoured mostly by ladies, and that these 
ladies are very frequently in conversation with the 
driver. He wants to know if there is any special 
fascination about ‘bus drivers. There is 
this fascination : that a ’bus driver is usually a manly 
man, and a manly man has special attractions for 
some girls. Young ‘bus drivers especially are dash- 
ing, horsey fellows, with plenty of racy stories and 
plenty of cheek. Young shop girls and typines often 
find conversation with such men very pleasant, and I 
have heard of cases in which such conversations have 
led to very happy marriages. 


J. McA,—The reason why persons having an impedi- 


ment in their speech can often sing without difficulty 
is that the greater vocal power necessary in singing 
overcomes the nervous affection which affects the 
speaking voice. In the same way many actors who 
stammer in private life have perfect stage voices 
through the greater force required for stage declama- 
tion. Your suggestion that stammerers should sing 
their conversations with each other is excellent. If 
it were carried out, we might have grand opera in our 
midst which, if the stammerers sang well, and the 
music were of a melodious character, might do much 
to lessen life’s daily burden. All that would be 
necessary would be for the stammerers to hold their 
conversations in certain places, where the public 
could assemble, and to charge for reserved seats. If 
the war or vaccination were the subject, lovers of 
impassioned music should have a rare treat when 
the discussers got excited, while making love on 
operatic lines would be much more exciting than the 
existing methods. 

asogn ARTHUR GrirFitus, who has kindly consented 
to act as judge in the new Sharpshoofers competition, 
announced in this number, is well known to regular 
readers of P.1T. He was born in Poonah, in India, 
and rerved in the Crimean War. From 1878 to 1896 
he was Inspector of Her Majesty's prisons, but, being 
a prodigious worker, managed to find time to edit 
several pa ee the Forrsicutty 
Revigw and the Wor.p. e is the author of a 
large number of books, and one of his best serial 


stories, “The Brand of the Broad Arrow,” ran’ 


through Pearson's Weekly.'@ short time ago. His 
knowled of tactics makes him practically 
unequalled as judge in the novel sharpshooting 
scheme, in which every thinking Briton will take the 
keenest interest. 


Axexis has to support his widowed mother aged sixty- 


eight. He is at the same time in love and desirous 
of marrying. His mother, however, has strong views 
on the subject, and will not live with his prospec- 
tive wife, nor, on the other hand, will she sit at any 
other fireside than that of her son. As the old lady 
cannot support herself, my correspondent is in a 
quan-lary to know how to act—————_You should 
certainly try and overcome your mother’s objection 
to living with your prospective wife—provided, of 
course, your prospective wife has no objection to 
living with your mother. It seems a very delicate 
position, but if you are in earnest on the subject of 
marriage, I should suggest your making the union 
an accomplished fact, and inviting your mother to 
accept the circumstances accordingly. You should 
do everything in the gentlest possible way, but a little 
firmness on your part ought to overcome arv 
obstacles. If, however, you are convinced that such 
a proceeding would upset her,—well, remember that 
ou-can only have one mother, and she should always 
t considered first. 
You are wrong, all the same 
Look under tearing in Nuttall’s Dictionary. You 
will find the definition to be garments. 


Cymro_has an unspeakable charge to make against 


us. It is nothing less than a statement that we are 
ignorant concerning Welsh. He says that we quite 
frequently misspell Welsh words in these columns, 
an how, coger mey he be ware that we do not do 
ewise with other languages ?————__——_Oh,_ the 
baseness and the ingratitude of such a Sane He 
Cxmo witnessed the scenes that take place in this 
office whenever a Welsh word makes its appearance 
in the letterpress, he would be more feeling. Had 
he seen the heated discussions, the jaw- i 
manceuvres, the prolonged confinement of i 
committees, and other things associated with the 
correct spelling of a Welsh word, he would not hur! 
such a of inaccuracy against us. I assure 
you, Crmmo, we get as near as on flesh and blood 
can to your beloved Cynst, and should we leave out 
a“w” or “y,” now an ; owing to want of 
space, please forgive us. “trith regard to other 
lan s, have no fear. The ing simplicity 
of French, Latin, or even Russian, com- 
pared with Welsh, has no terrors for us, and when 
words of those languages do appear in our columns, 
you may be pretty sure they are rightly spelt. 


“THAT'S FROM P.W.s® 


WEEK ENDIXxa 
Dec. 26, 1901. 


J. M. A. has an observant nose. He states that ever 
since he has commenced Snort Srorties he 
has noticed that the paper emits a peculiar sme!| 
which he has not noticed in Pearson’s other publica. 
tions. —————_I have carefully smelt a copy of the 
current number of SHort Srortes, both externally 
and internally, advertisement pages, serial, short 
stories and all, but greatly regret to state that so far 
as smell is concerned, I cannot divine in it any 

uliar qualities. However, that may be my 
eficient sense of smell. If SHont Srontes, in a:ldi- 
tion to its other cg qualities, rejoices in a smc!! 
pecalieny its own, I am delighted to hear it. | 
eature like that is not to be despised by any editor as 
an advertising resource. Have you, I might irciden. 
tally inquire, smelt your own photograph in its pages? 
It might be there, and yet have escaped your nose. 
You might, as a result, smell a five-pound noto, 
which, I believe, has a peculiarly pleasant aroma. 


Wary is it that a room which is hottest in summer 
usually the coldest in winter?” asks Fricr. 
Thanks for asking this. I have just been wondering 
the same thing. My room, which two months agi 
resembled a crematorium, could now be safely usc! 
as a refrigerator. The reason is this. The room in 
question has no individuality, and no ideas of climate 
of its own. It is willing to receive with open arms any 
kind of weather that happens to prevail. The 
influences which make it most susceptible to the heat 
are the same that make it susceptible to cold. A 
room with thin walls will be alike hottest in summer 
and coldest in winter, and one with thick walls the 


vis 


reverse. Attics with glass roofs are notoriously ° 


amenable to climatic excesses of any kind, for the 
reason that being exposed in summer to the rays of 
the sun through the glass, they are equally suscep. 
tible in winter to cold ugh the same medium. 
That’s why your poor old Editor is at this moment 
So la on his herring-box which does duty as a 
chair. 


I wave to thank E. R. Granax for calling my attention 


to an impression that exists in some quarters that 
the replies on this page are not all in response to 
genuine inquiries, and that some of them are 
“faked.” I have looked up this last word in the 
dictionary, it being unfamiliar to this office, and fin 
that “ ” means “one of the coils of a cable or 
hawser.” I assure my oterespomient that neither 
cable nor hawser has been employed in the answering 
of the questions on this pase. I use the ordinary pen 
and ink of conventionality, and the questions I try 
to answer are from real, live anxious inquirers. My 
correspondent goes on to say he likes P. IV. serials 
better than those of other papers, because they do not 
appear to have been written week by week like the 
former. I do not know that a serial written week by 
week is necessarily inferior to one written right 
“down on the nail.” I won't tell you how P.IV. 
serials are written, but you may depend upon it, we 
know something about the hang of every story 
printed in serial form, before printing the first instal- 
ment, and don’t allow the tender destinies of our 
heroes and heroines to be dependent, from week to 
work, upon the caprices, or state of health, of any 
writer. 


1 am continually beng reminded of the remarkable 
h PW. 


manner in whic manages to get into the hands 
of readers who have penetrated to nearly every part 
of the globe, or who have taken part in some 
renowned expedition. For example. No sooner was 
the article, “ Hotels on Uninhabited Islands,” pub- 
lished, than I received a letter from a sailor on 
H.M.S8. Speedwell, saying that he formed one of the 
ship’s company of H.M.S8. Comus on her memorable 
visit described in the article. Then he goes on to 
say: “ An amusing and singular incident occurred on 
our visit to Kerguelan Island. Permission was 
granted to all those wishing to land for the afternoon 
to stretch their legs, as there was no probability of 
anyone re into trouble. All those that could be 

- When behold, on their return, two 
of the number were found to be thoroughly intoxi- 
cated. Of course, our curiosity had reached almost 
bursting point to know where they got it from. An! 
on being promised the offence should be overlooke! 
if they confessed, one of them related how he forme! 
one of the ship's company of the Volage on her visit 
to witness the transit of Venus in the early seventies, 
and some wine and two bottles of rum were placed 
under the foundation of a stone erected to con- 
memorate the event, so himself and chums quietly 
excavated the bottles, and thoroughly enjoyed them- 
selves on an uninhabited island.’ 


Br the way, no fewer than five readers have written to 


claim payment for having suggested this article. I 
take this opportunity of telling them that a cheque 
for three guineas was sent to Mr. 8. T. Wayman, of 
9 Hanover Street, Swansea, whose suggestion first 
came into my hands. The article was written up 4$ 
the result of his idea, and the payment made was 10 
accordance with the offer of two guineas a column 
printed under the conditions headed “ Every Reader 
a Writer,” which appears every week. 
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” “11 The Captain : 
phat “Yes, sir. I'm Captaia Ketile, ‘and I'd have. you 
, 4 remember I’m a long way off being DEAD yet. - 

. “By James! You get ‘Pearson's’ and see.”? 


- (The famous Captain Kettle Stories recommenée in “Pearson's ; 
fi ‘ Magazine > 
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